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MANNESMANN > 


Due to the steadfast policy of keeping pace with technical progress and constantly improving 
the basic principles of the Mannesmann brothers’ revolutionary invention of the seamless 
steel tube, Mannesmann pipes today enjoy a firmly established reputation 
throughout the world for dependability, safety, and economy. 
Whether it is a question of conveymg gas, water, steam or 
oil, or providing service connections and plumbing 
systems, or whether long-distance transmission lines 
and penstocks — no matter how high the gradients = 
have to be constructed; Mannesmann tubes 
and pipes can be relied upon to meet 
fully the severest requirements of 


any particular application. 


London Representatives: 

MANNEX (LONDON) LTD., 

66 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
MANNESMANN EXPORT 

Telegraphic Address : 

Mannex London 


DUSSELDORF Telephone: ViCtoria 6565 
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AIR AND SURFACE 
WARNING RADAR 


For many years Marconi’s have collaborated INTERCEPTION CONTROL 
with the Admiralty and other Government Departments SYSTEMS 


in the development and production of radar equipments, 
and are at present entrusted with contracts to re-equip radar ee 
formations of the R.A.F. As a result of the experience thus RADAR INSTALLATIONS 
gained in research, development and production, a unique RADAR TRAINING, PLANNIN G 
knowledge of the detailed planning of radar stations and systems AND ADVISORY SERVIGES 
has been built up and is now being applied by Marconi’s to the : 

provision of integrated naval and air radar defence networks 

in many parts of the world. 


\ 


MARCONI 


Entire Radar Defence Systems Planned, Engineered, Installed 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED CHELMSFORD ESSEX 
: LG5 
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The S 
| Chairman 
takes) 
-.-becguse HE’s got to be there. . the Air... 


«.-He takes Sabena because 
He’s got to be there early, 
fresh, rested, in top form. The 
expert airline for expert 
travellers fills the bill and 
loves doing it. 


ee ° 

You, air, have done more than 
any other man since the end of the 
war to save Western civilisation” 


So said 
Sir Winston Churchill in 1952 to 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 1945-1952 


WHOSE 


Memoirs 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN 


Che 


Daily Telegraph 


BEGINNING 


Ask any expert travel agent. 


Offices and agents 
in any major European city 


Oban Wald 4IMLINES 


Elementary: 


pul your 


Monday October 10" ‘ 
advertisements 


* Personal impressions of Churchill and 
Stalin at the Potsdam Conference. 


* The decision to drop the A. Bomb. 


* Why Korea was divided at the 
38th Parallel. 


* The Conference with Attlee and 
Mackenzie King on sharing atomic 
knowledge. 


* Stalin on British General Election. | 
* Molotov misleads Stalin. 
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where they 
get READ 


ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 
THE READER’S DIGEST 

—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 

million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 

and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 
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The reduction of maintenance costs is an ever-present 
problem in industry, and dependable equipment makes 
a valuable contribution towards we these costs. 
Reliability in lighting is no less important than reli- 


ability in other production tools. 


with 


With the Osram tube freedom from early failure and 
the highest possible efficiency during life, together 
give an overall performance which cannot be bettered. 
Let us advise you without obligation of the economy 


of using Osram fluorescent tubes, 


fluorescent tubes 


A > product. The General Electric Co. Ltd. 
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Spun glass for the professor 


The professor has a theory. If he’s right a 


in Britain is made by Thames Board Mills. 
life may be saved. But to complete his experi- 


And as life becomes more and more complex, 


ments he requires a delicate piece of apparatus. 
Now it has arrived, after a hundred and twenty 
mile journey by road and rail. And what’s 
more important, it’s entire and whole and 
perfect—thanks to British packaging. 

Over half the packaging board produced 


as more and more delicate articlés are sent 
longer and longer distances, so will the 
demand for ““‘Thames Board” and “‘Fiberite” 
cases increase. Vital indeed is the 

part that Thames Board Mills have to 

play in the nation’s economy. 


Thames Board Mills Limited 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


PURFLEET, ESSEX AND WARRINGTON, LANCS 


“THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. 


7B 27-1016.75 


“FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard. 
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THE CHAIRMAN SPEAKS 


‘Pricing ourselves 
out of 


f 


foreign markets 


is an ever-present 
danger’ | 


SAYS HALFORD REDDISH 


ee We are dependent in this island, probably to a greater extent 
than any other nation, on the export of our manufactured goods 
and we have to face the ever-present danger of pricing ourselves 
out of the foreign markets which are so essential to our existence. 
Competition from other countries, particularly Germany, is be- 
coming increasingly keen. We should indeed be warned by the ex- 
perience of other nations in the past, but alas! how very rare it 
is for human beings to learn from the experience of others. ee 


Extract from the Annual Statement of the Chairman—The Rugby 
Portland Cement Co. Ltd. Published in ‘The Birmingham Post’ 


May 2nd 1955 
= Companies wishing their reports and statements to reach a 


wide and influential audience throughout the United Kingdom’s most important 
manufacturing centre, publish them in... 


The Birmingham Post 


LONDON OFFICE: 88 FLEET STREET, EC4 





THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. * 
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Petroleum Charts a 
Continent’s Course 


A plentiful supply of petroleum products 
is vital to a nation’s industrial and agri- 
cultural growth and to its national security. 
In Australia, a major step toward self- 
sufficiency in refining capacity is a new 
refinery at Kwinana. This refinery is owned 
and operated by Australasian Petroleum 
Refinery Limited, a subsidiary of the 
British Petroleum Company. Planned now 
to meet almost half of the continent’s 
45,000,000 barrel annual goal, Kwinana is 
already helping attract new capital and 
labour to Western Australia, and promises 
to have a marked effect on the continent’s 
over-all economy. 

As in the case of many other important 
refineries around the world, the ever-all 


engineering and construction of the 
Kwinana refinery was assigned to the 
Kellogg International Corporation and 
its parent company, The M. W. Kellogg 
Company—even to the extent of off-site 
installations including roads, docks, and 
loading, storage and housing facilities. 

The Kellogg organisation is proud to have 
placed Australia’s largest and most modern 
refinery in operation three months ahead of 
schedule. This record was achieved through 
the co-operation of British and Australian 
equipment manufacturers and construc- 
tion subcontractors as well as through 
the hard work of the hundreds of men 
en the engineering staffs and construc- 
tion crews. : 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-8 CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH $Q LONDON - W 


ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW 


THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 


SUBSIDIARIES OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
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From all points of the compass, 
Independent Road Hauliers span 
the British Isles. Last year their 
150,000 vehicles carried 
300,000,000 tons. This year 
they hope to carry more. 
Whatever the load or the 
distance, they will carry your 
goods swiftly and safely. Eager 
competition and long experience 
are your assurance of service. 


Independent hauliers have a 
nation-wide organisation divided 
into 15 areas. Further 
information can be obtained 
from the Road Haulage 
Association Ltd., Roadway 
House, 146 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

Telephone: MAYfair 9050. 





INDEPENDENT ROAD FAQEAGE 


ROAD HAULAGE ASSOCIATION LTD., ROADWAY HOUSE, 46 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.!. Tel: MAYFAIR 9050 








Issued by the Road Haulage Association 





expressed 
gratitude 


The time is sure to come when you want to recognise, at short 
notice, a shrewd deal, or an outstanding piece of work, with an 
original gift. The person concerned may perhaps serve 

you in a remote part of the world where ordinary gifts mean little, 
or he may be retiring after long and valuable service. 


Why not give a high fidelity record reproducing equipment? 

It is personal, delightful, and will give endless pleasure—a thing of 
beauty, a joy for ever, and every time it is used the 

recipient will think of you. 


If you do not want to specify the equipment, you need do no more 
than say how much you want to spend. As High Fidelity 
specialists we can select an appropriate equipment. We can 
dispatch it to any part of the world, and for an inclusive charge 
ensure that it is properly installed and working in a very short 
time. This is just a specialised part of the 

Classic specialised Hi-Fi service. 


CLASSIC 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
The Hi-Fi Specialists 
352-364 Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Telephone: ADDiscombe 6061 
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Mob-Kari-Makka?” or ‘Making Money?” is 


yo? 


another way of saying ‘‘Good Morning!” in Osaka 
y ying ‘sg 


Since olden days Osaka has been the hub and center of Japan’s 


As the nation’s eatest commercial city, all 
er y 


phases of the city’s life have developed primarily for the 
convenience of business. 

The same may be said of the Osaka dialect. Because it is 
mild and soothing it is unsuitable for quarreling, and therefore 
it is just the right medium for business transactions. 


Everywhere in the world greetings are conventional and 
more or less the same, but nowhere but in Osaka, do people 
greet each other with such a straight-forward query as 
** MOH-KARI-MAKKA ? ” (Making Money ?) 

Attend the Japan International Trade Fair, 1956, in Osaka 
this coming April! ‘* MOH-KARI-MAKKA ? ”—this is the 


Businessmen Should Not Miss 


JAPAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, 1956 


to run from April 8 through 22 in OSAKA 
on a scale twice as large as its predecessor. 


For information, write to: 


JAPAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR COMMISSION 


Honmachi-bashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan. 


Cables: NIPPONFAIR OSAKA 
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Corrosion under control now, Mr. Cusden? 


Many waters in the natural state have a corrosive effect on iron and steel 

pipes. As a result, the flow of water in supply mains and industrial equipment For information 

is often restricted, pipes damaged and heating and cooling systems made and recommendations 
inefficient. The addition to the water of a few parts per million of Albright write to 

& Wilson’s CALGON will usually prevent or strictly limit these corrosive effects ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


LIMITED 


—and will stop ‘red’ water. The cost of applying this ‘Threshold Treatment’ Water Treatment Dept. 
is insignificant compared with the direct and indirect financial savings to 49 Park Lane, London, W1 
water undertakings and industrial concerns. 


@) (howideiils for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


GREAT BRITAIN + UNITED STATES OF AMERICA + CANADA + AUSTRALIA «+: IRELAND 


raw 406 
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ilit Products and Services 
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Associated Companies: T. C. Jones & Co. Ltd. K& L 
Steelfounders & Engineers Ltd. Metalclad Ltd. Jones 
Cranes Ltd. (Canada). Pollock, Brown & Co. Ltd. The 
New London Electron Works Ltd. Six Hundred Ltd. 


Westbourne Park Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. The Colchester G Ee 3 ey eS Ls nouP C o H a Re 
Lathe Co. Ltd. Southall & Hayes Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. 

George Cohen Sinteel Ltd. L. Gamet Products Ltd. SONS AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Western Metallurgical Industries Ltd. The Colchester 
Lathe Co. (Canada) Ltd. Henry Osman & Co. Ltd. 


The Selson Machine Tool Co. Ltd. E. H. Hewitt Ltd. 


Established in the year 1834 


THE 600 GROUP INFORMATION DEPARTMENT IS LOCATED AT WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12 


Telephone: Shepherds Bush 2070 + Telegrams: Omniplant, Telex, London 
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fuel 
is expensive 
and scaree 


SNOL Ni TANI 
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vet 450 tons 


ROOF AREA IN SQ. FT. 


(the approx. annual output of 1% miners) 


are wasted every year in this one factory 


Repeated warnings of fuel shortage and the high cost of fuel are the pressing factors in favour of 
efficient thermal linings in industrial buildings. The accompanying graph, based on actual findings, is 
worth a few moments study. From this you can gain an indication of the amount of generated heat 
lost through a typical uninsulated roof—and the subsequent saving in cost due to effective insulation. 


‘Paramount’ Insulation Gypsum Plasterboard is a building material specially developed, not only to provide 
the highest degree of thermal insulation, but due to its Gypsum base, it offers the maximum 
resistance to flame spread and fire penetration. It is the combination of these two properties 
which makes Insulating Plasterboard the obvious material for factory lining. With next 
winter in view, we suggest you give this matter your most urgent attention. Our Technical 
Representatives are always ready to advise and assist in constructional matters. 


INSULATION PLUS HIGH RESISTANCE TO FIRE 


Write for our brochure on the thermal insulation of industrial buildings. 


THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD (MANUFACTURING) LTD. 


BATH HOUSE 82 PICCADILLY LONDON W1 


Telephone: GROsvenor 8311 AP244-198 
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[Woes of SUCCESSFUL MEN 
HAVE PRESTIGE 


If you were to look into the kitchen of any 
woman whose husband has made his mark, 
more often than not you would find 
‘Prestige’ Housewares. And the reason’s 
not far to seek. These beautiful 

and practical products are the 

obvious choice of people for 

whom only the best will 

do. This year be really 

thoughtful and 

give ‘Prestige’ to 


those important 


* 


JAAR EE 
SOME 
OTHER 
IDEAS 


people on your 
Christmas list. 
‘Prestige’ House- 

= ? wares are ideal for 
business gift-giving because 


they bring pleasure and real pride of 
‘PRESTIGE’ WALLTYPB 
CAN OPENER. 37/6d. 


possession, not just to one person, but to the entire 

family. It’s so easy to send the right thing. Just 

hand your Christmas list to your secretary and ask her 

to visit any store where fine housewares are sold. They’ll have 

a wide selection of ‘Prestige’... for your customers and for you. 


Illustrated is the ‘Prestige’ Holdster Set at 99/6. 


‘PRESTIGE’ IMPERIAL 
FOOD MIXER. 37/6d. 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN HOUSEWARES 


RABEL EE EERE EERE EERE EERE EERE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE 


“PRESTIGE” SET OF 
KITCHEN TOOLS 97/6d- MADE .BY PLATERS & STAMPERS LTD., PRESTIGE HOUSE, 14/18 HOLBORN, LONDON, 8.0.1. 


KK II III IIIS IIAI IAS IAAI ASI AA SIA AAS SSI AESEAE SASHES SEE IAI AIS EIIBIIBEIEBEEEEREREREREREER 


WEEEEYEEES 


RAKE RTI AIK 
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towel 
fit for 

@ 
chairman 


Looks a tall order, that; yet the answer’s simple- 
the Towelmaster. Gone are the days of 
— s unspeakable roller towels, of paper-strewn 

S | floors like Hampstead Heath. At a pull, the 
Towelmaster presents a length of-soft, dry, 
laundry-fresh towel. It gives as satisfactory 
and as pleasant a dry as a towel in one’s own 


| | nana 


A 


| 


KK 


! 


TT 


\ 


house. The same pull automatically winds up a 
used portion into a separate compartment of 
the gleaming white Towelmaster cabinet. 


Yet it’s far from being the case that the 
Towelmaster is for board-room level only. 
It’s inexpensive enough for installation 
everywhere. Look at the figures. Each roll of 
towelling—all you have to pay for—costs a 
mere 5/-. Minimum usage is only one roll per 
cabinet per week for a minimum of two 
Towelmasters. All else is free — fitting, 
maintenance, replacement . . . no other 
charges whatsoever. 


a BAN STEN 


Each roll gives an honest-to-goodness dry 
to 180 pairs of hands. If that wasn’t enough 
for 5/-, think of the goodwill gained from 
staff and visitors, of the added prestige 
conferred by these sparkling Towelmaster 
cabinets. And consider, above all else, this 
bargain price for a clean bill of health. 


i] 


We welcome your enquiries. 


ADVANCE 


master | 


Advance Linen Services Ltd (Dept. T.13) 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, London W1 
Telephone: Mayfair 8886. 


a 


= g = = 
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GODFREY 


“Da VIS 


Europe’s first name in Car Hire 


CAR HIRE at Winter Rates 
TARIFF 1. TIME and MILEAGE 
TARIFF 2. NO MILEAGE CHARGE 


Whichever is —" 


CONTRACT HIRE— 
Special terms for periods of 
three months or longer during 
the winter. 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.|! 


Telephone: SLOane 0022 


In Paris 
S. F. L. 
GODFREY DAVIS 
99 Avenue de Neuilly, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
(Tel ; SABlons 98-13) 


Or Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 
(GLAdstone 6474) 


—WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL Yur MOTOR OIL 


The 


WHOLESALER 
helps the 


NATION 


‘as a weeese 


= Wholesaler reduces waste of manpower, time and 


money. He provides a centralized service for the 
distribution of the pick of the products of hundreds of 
factories to shops in every town and village in the country. 


By buying in advance of the seasons and holding large 
stocks, he provides a buffer against rising and falling prices. 
His stocks are invaluable, too, in meeting sudden demands. 
He aids the manufacturer by prompt payment and gives 
helpful credit to the Retailer. 


The Textile Wholesaler plays a vital role in the economy 
of this “Nation of Shopkeepers”’. 


This is the FOURTH of a series of four announce- 
ments describing how the Textile Wholesaler helps 
the Manufacturer, the Retailer and the Nation. 


Issued by 
The WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75, Cannon St., London, E.C.4 
Tib. 310 


95 


“When I frst thought of writing these memoirs I had the best 
possible advice. From Buckingham Palace. I was sitting at dinner 
one night beside King George V, and I mentioned to him that I was 
thinking of writing a book. ‘Lady Curzon, don’t do that yet,’ said 
the King. ‘It is sure to stir up controversy. Wait for 25 years.’” 


=" ROYALTY ROIND 
MY TABLE 


by the 
MARCHIONESS CURZON 
of KEDLESTON 


WHY did King George V ask his partner at dinner to 
wait for 25 years before writing the book she had in 
mind ? 
The reason he gave was simple. 
controversy.”” 
But now that book has been written. Its authoress ? 
The Marchioness Curzon of Kedleston. The American 
millionaire’s widow who married Britain’s stormiest 
Foreign Secretary. The woman who became hostess to 
Kings and Queens and nearly every celebrity of her day. 
‘“Now I am ready to tell the story of my glittering 
world,”’ says Lady Curzon. 
She tells it candidly and brilliantly. It is a story of 
fabulous parties and of the great and famous off duty. 
It is also the story of the personal dramas behind some 
of the great events of our time. 
Never before has the wife of a Cabinet Minister written 
so frankly and so searchingly about the personal day-to- 
day life of a man guiding our destinies. 


She writes of— 


x WHEN the Shah of Persia fell down after dinner. 


%+ WHEN they raised the cry, ‘The Queen of 
Portugal’s on fire !”’ 

x%+ THE divorce error at an Ascot house party. 

% PRIME MINISTER for a train journey—the blow 
that made Lord Curzon weep. 


%+ THE embarrassment when the Prince of Wales went 
in by the wrong door. 


SUNDAY 
EXPRESS 


“It is sure to stir up 





... it’s part of Britain’s progress, 
to which The English Electric Company 


contributes, at home and abroad... 


Britain’s economic progress is something that 
can be seen in every shop, every home. 
Since 1949, our industrial output has risen by 
20% and the value of our exports by 42%. 
More goods at home, more of the exports we 
depend on, mean better living for Britain. In both 
ways ENGLISH ELECTRIC plays its part. 
Production needs power. 50 power stations 
have been brought into commission by the Cen- 
tral Electricity Authority since April 1948; out- 
put of current has risen by 60%. In these power 
stations, many of the turbines, generators and 
other equipment are by ENGLISH ELECTRIC. 
And ENGLISH ELECTRIC makes the motors and 
other electrical gear by which industries use this 


energy for production; a never-ending job of re- 
equipment, modernization. Thus, at home— 
more power, for more production. 

Moreover, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is a Vigorous ex- 
porter. About half the Group’s business is over- 
seas. All over the world, ENGLISH ELECTRIC earns 
currency for Britain—and a reputation that helps 
all British exports. 

Because its activities range so widely, this 
Company acquires a great deal of varied experi- 
ence, constantly extended. Without this precious 
asset, ENGLISH ELECTRIC’S human and produc- 
tive resources would be less effective than they 
are in contributing, at home and overseas, to 
Britain’s continuing progress. 
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POWER FOR INDUSTRY. This transformer 
at Walsall Power Station helps control elec- 
tricity needed in Midland factories, includ- 
ing many making TV sets. 


a" a 


EARNING MONEY OVERSEAS. Egypt has 
recently acquired 19 ENGLISH ELECTRIC five- 
coach articulated diesel-electric trains to 
operate a new high-speed passenger service. 


DEVELOPING MARKETS OVERSEAS. 
Three 56,000-h.p. water-turbine generating 
sets, and all the other electrical equipment, 
were supplied by ENGLISH ELECTRIC to Co- 
Srentes Power Station, part of Spain’s big 
hydro-electric development plan. 


UOTE TEED 


To YOUNG MEN and 
their PARENTS 


To any boy or young man considering a 
career in science or engineering, ENGLISH 
ELectric offers almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities. He will receive first-class train- 
ing under excellent conditions, and can 
look forward to a choice of stimulating 
and rewarding jobs, at home or abroad. 
For details of ENGLIsH ELECTRIC train- 
ing schemes, please write to the Central 
Personnel Department. 


AUTH 


bringing you better living 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 
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Target for Margate 


6¢ ARGATE ?,” said Pilot Officer Percy Prune, staring 
M disconsolately out of the old RAF training poster, which 
had something to do with the proper use of signals inter- 
communication, “Oh, I thought you said Target. Anyway, bombs 
gone.” Prune’s wartime admirers may feel a certain nostalgia this 
week-end as the delegates to the annual Labour conference gather in 
Thanet, with no more coherent thought after their election defeat 
than to drop bombs on their own organisation. It is, of course, absurd 
for Labour to pretend that its failure last May was due solely to 
organisational defects ; the politicians cannot get away with putting all 
the blame on to the administrators. And yet it is also a mistake to go, 
as some newspapers have gone, to the opposite extreme : to forget 
that the Tories after 1945 showed that a reform in organisation can 
be the quickest, although often the unconscious, precursor to a change 
in policy. It is at least possible—although it is too early to say that 
it is probable—that the organisational reforms which Labour is now 
discussing may serve the same hidden purpose. To understand the 
basis for this hope, it is necessary to look rather more closely at 
Labour’s troubles than the Margate conference itself is likely to do. 
It is also necessary to look at them sympathetically. 

The Labour Party in 1955, like the Conservative Party in 1945, is 
suffering from a disease that can best be diagnosed as diehard rot. 
This does not mean that the Labour diehards—the constituency 
activists who still believe in the public ownership of every means of 
production, distribution and exchange, and in other dogma-eared pre- 
Elizabethanisms—are in control of policy. As the plight of Mr Bevan, 
the man who now writes articles on the back page of Tribune, shows, 
the activists have never stood further from control than they do this 
week-end. But a movement of opinion outside the party has served 
to bring Labour’s disease to what doctors call (and sometimes com- 
fortingly call) a critical stage. The fact is that the Labour party’s 
diehards now arouse the same vague feelings of derision and dislike 
among the most crucial “ middle-of-the-road ” section of the electorate 
as the Tory diehards did before they were muffled ten years ago ; to 
a broad mass of wavering voters “ nationalisation” and some of the 
other brave battle cries of yesterday have become slightly dirty words. 
The reasonably modernist people who would really be in charge of 
the policy of any new Labour Government recognise this point ; but 
they have not yet been able to “ stifle by absorption ” their reactionary 
left-wing tail. 

Their failure is, at least partly, a matter of public relations ; and it 
may be useful to them—as it will certainly be useful in writing the 
rest of this article—if an attempt is now made to introduce a new 
word into the English political language. The more one considers 
the history of Conseryatism since 1945, the more one is impressed 
by the Tories’ luck that Mr David Low had already given 
their public bogeyman a bad name, so that it was made easier for the 
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Butlerites to hang him. It was possible in the years of 
Tory reform after 1945 for a Butlerite to say that he 
was a Conservative but not a Colonel Blimp, and for 
most of the colonel’s cronies in the Conservative con- 
stituency organisations to applaud this sentiment 
because they would not admit that the Butlerites were 
referring to them. The Gaitskellites today have no 
such Aunt Sally ; it is not easy for them to declare that 
they are Labour but not, say, “old-fashioned Socialists ” 
(that sounds heretical), or ‘“ Bevanites ’ (that sounds 
feudy), or “near Communists” (that sounds rude). 
They badly need a name that will convey mockery 
rather than melodramatics about the internal forces that 
they have to combat. The name that will be used here 
may not sound very original, but the need cannot wait 
upon imperfections in nomenclature. Let us call 
Labour’s pre-Elizabethan bogeyman “ Blump.” There 


is a special reason why the time may be ripe for an 
assault upon him. It is a reason that lay at the bottom 
of the need for this week’s Wilson report. 


i 


The election of 1955 has shown that Labour’s volun- 
tary organisations in the constituencies—which are the 
Blumps’ special preserve, as they used to be those of 
the Blimps on the other side—are in an appalling mess ; 
and the call has gone out that these organisations must 
be made rather more professional and streamlined. The 
Blumps themselves enthusiastically support this: idea, 
without realising that professionalisation and stream- 
lining—if properly carried out—would strike at the 
roots of their influence. That is what happened to the 
Tory diehards after the Maxwell Fyfe and Butler re- 
forms of 1945-50; the dominant change in local 
Conservatism since those reforms has been the swing 
of control away from the squirearchy towards the whist 
drive set, although with the squire still — up at 
the whist drive to present the prizes. 

Does Mr Wilson, the would-be _— of 
Labour’s organisation, realise that his recommendations 
should help towards a similar switch away from 
extremism wjthin the local Labour parties? The 
answer, one suspects, is a quotation from Pygmalion 
itself. His immediate motives, and the details of his 
recommendations, are discussed in Notes of the Week 
on a later page ; they are concerned with changes in the 
canvassing technique (which might bring in hundreds 
of old votes) rather than with changes in policy (which 
alone could bring in thousands of new ones). Indeed, 
whenever the report touches upon ideas rather than 
mechanisms, it is to insist that the central authorities 
should not use the machine that Mr Wilson wants to 
build for them “for the purpose of furthering par- 
ticular policies which may be the subject of controversy 
within the movement.” Nevertheless, as the Tories’ 
experience after 1945 showed, it is not always necessary 
to recognise one’s goose before one cooks it. The Tories 
were able to achieve their important changes in both 
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policy “a party atmosphere after 1945 largely because 
they sent down three sorts of missionary to tame the 
local parties. The crucial point about the Wilson report 
—deny it though Mr Wilson may—is that it seeks to 
send out the same three educative influences into 
Labour’s ranks. It is for this reason, and this reason 
alone, that it deserves to be regarded as a document 
which may yet be of prime historical importance. 

In the first place, the report declares that “ it will 
be necessary to create the nucleus of a National Agency 
Service, nationally staffed and paid and working under 
the control of regional organisers” ; it envisages that the 
men made available for these posts should be trained 
people with professional qualifications, instead of stray 
Labour councillors who want a paid job and happen 
to be able to make rousing speeches to a constituency 
party meeting. This recommendation is immediately 
tempered with the statement that “care will be taken 
to ensure that recruits to this service . . . will be entirely 
relieved of any activities connected with the formulation 
of party policy”; but this qualification misses the 
whole significance of agency development. Once a 
genuinely professional agent is in the field, his job is to 
recruit as many active workers, or evén inactive 
members, into a local party as he can ; this inevitably 
means that he finds himself stretching out from the 
Blimps or Blumps (who feel strongly enough to play 
an active part in politics already) to the less militant 
masses who have hitherto been scared away by the 
Blimpish or Blumpish nature of the club. Labour will 
not be the loser if its local parties are broadened in this 
way as its whole-time agents become thicker on the 
ground, but less thick in the head ; perhaps the Blumps 
would not take to any swamping of their present control 
as kindly as the Blimps have done, but they are. even 
less likely to move out of the party—for they have no- 
where .else to go. 


* 


Secondly, the Wilson Report envisages—although, 
unfortunately, in rather a committee-compromising way 
—that active politicians in the public eye should take 
over some of the control of the machine that is now 
supposed to be exerted by paid servants of the party. 
At first sight, this proposed shift from Mr Morgan 
Phillips to (probably) Mr Harold Wilson might not seem 
to be a bad thing for the Blumps ; but if any active 
politician' takes over organising the organisation, this 
should represent a shift towards painless absorption of 
the local militants and away from the constant irritation 
of them_that has hitherto been assuaged by partial 
absorption of their policies. In a party that has to look 
as if it is democratic, a high-powered paid servant can- 
not act as a moderating influence. Whenever he tries to 
interfere, he is regarded as a presumptuous hatchet-man. 
An active politician of the Woolton type—cajoling, per- 
suading, acting as ear trumpet as well as porte-parole— 
must be much better placed, as well as, probably, less 
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clumsy. Indeed, it is probable that the Wilson reforms 
would serve to increase rather than to diminish the 
influence of the permanent staff at Transport House. 
There is an analogy to be drawn here from the field of 
Government itself. Some of the unconservative actions 
of Conservative administrations (or for that matter some 
of the unsocialist actions of Labour administrations) 
may have been helped forward by the pressure of civil 
servants ; but the civil service would have much less 
opportunity for influence in these cases if there were 
no such thing as Ministerial responsibility. And if 
doubts are expressed about whether Mr Wilson is the 
right horse for this course, they can best be answered 
by a question : would anybody have believed in 1945 
that the ideal man to lead local Conservatism away 
from its previous fatal connection with big commercial 
and industrial interests would have been Frederick, 
Lord Woolton ? 

The third important feature of the Wilson report 
is that it urges—indeed goes outside its terms of 
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reference to urge—that the national executive should 
undertake a separate and urgent review of “the whole 
subject of party education, publicity and propaganda.” 
Once again the Conservative reorganisation after 1945 
has shown that these are forces which—if they are 
handled imaginatively instead of mechanically—must 
tend to propagate new ideas rather than old emotions 
within a party ; and any Labour review of the subject 
now can hardly be one that calls for less imagination. 
The Blump should be even more vulnerable to this sort 
of force than the Blimp. A pseudo-intellectual poli- 
tician is always more likely to be baffled by science than 
a plain, blunt and selfish one. Or that, at any rate, is 
the hope—a tenuous but surging hope, based on a 
report that is not always consistent and not yet accepted, 
not always far-seeing and perhaps not even quite selfless 
—that the Wilson recommendations deserve to arouse. 
But they will, presumably, have to be supported by 
different arguments when they are presented next week 
in a gathering of so many Blumps at Margate. 


Nato in a Warm Climate 


N the theatre of the Palais de Chaillot in Paris the 
curtain rises each evening on the intricate precision 
of the Moscow ballet. In a less elegant addition to the 
building, hastily tacked on a few years ago, the autumn 
sun shines each morning on Nato staff and Nato delega- 
tions immersed in the imponderables of the annual 
stocktaking. This annual review is a year-long process 
which normally culminates in the December meeting 
of the Atlantic Council, when the foreign ministers, 
defence ministers and finance ministers meet to appraise 
the year’s progress and to set the planning goals for 
the future. The special session of the Council that has 
been called for the last week of October, to provide an 
opportunity to review political issues on the eve of the 
next encounter with the Russians at Geneva, is not con- 
nected with these regular procedures. 

Although the full ministerial meeting sets the 
seal on the year’s work, the critical stage in this process 
of developing fifteen national defence programmes and 
meshing them together to form a whole comes at the 
point when the international staff and the experts from 
member countries hold oral examinations of each ally 
in turn, and probe the soft spots and the inconsistencies 
in plans and performance. This collective self-analysis 
is now in full swing. The generals are also stocktaking. 
And next Monday the defence ministers of the fifteen 
countries will meet in Paris to hear, and to discuss, what 
General Gruenther and his colleagues at Shape have 
to say about the impact of the new atomic weapons, and 
the fact of the hydrogen bomb, on Nato strategy. 

Probably little of what is said in Paris in the next 
few weeks will find its way into the newspapers. The 
layman cannot reasonably hope for enough information 


to enable him to reach an independent judgment on 
the adequacy, or sense, of the Nato effort. Nor would 
his judgment be much good if the highly technical 
details were made available. The best he can do is to 
bring out a few broad principles, and hope for the 
best. 

Mr Pearson, the Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, has stated the first principle in four 
words: “Nato is not negotiable.” It is so obvious 
that without the strength that Nato built there would 
be no meeting in Geneva at the end of this month, and 
no new spirit of hopefulness abroad in the world, that 
it might be supposed even Moscow would now realise 
that Nato wears no price tag. What has been less 
clearly said is that there can also be no tampering with 
it. As M. Pinay pointed out in New York last week, 
there are Nato bases, but not foreign bases, in Western 
Europe. The organisation is not a scrap of paper, but 
an Atlantic defence community. Its members can agree 
to limit their forces, perhaps to dispose their forces 
differently, but there can be no question of nibbling 
away at its flexibility and coherence by treating either 
American participation, or German participation, as 
subjects for special negotiation. 


* . 


The second broad principle is that there must be no 
weakening of Nato ; and the third, that everything pos- 
sible should be done as quickly as possible to shore up 
the weak sections that have begun to appear in the 
structure. The hydrogen bomb, the “ Geneva spirit,” 
and inflation, have together created a situation in which 
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the temptation to cut defence budgets and to reduce 
periods of military service is strong. How far the 
individual governments think they can do without the 
quick political gains these cuts would bring will come 
to light in the course of the examinations now being 
held in Paris. It is probably still true to say that in no 
Nato country would those charged with defence deci- 
sions argue that the time has come when cut-backs can 
safely be made. But the danger lies in the fact that 
many of the decisions which now have to be taken will 
not appear to involve a clear choice between strengthen- 
ing or weakening Nato, between building up or cutting 
back. 

A great deal has happened since last year’s annual 
review, and most of the things that have happened have 
made the planners’ headaches worse, and the unreli- 
ability of their guesses more apparent. A year ago the 
decision was taken to base Nato strategy on the use of 
nuclear weapons, and the programmes now being 
scrutinised reflect that decision. Early in the year, the 
British Government announced its decision to manufac- 
ture the hydrogen bomb, and the concept of “ deter- 
rence ” was brought into the open by the White Paper 
that followed. Neither the economic nor the strategic 
implications of these developments have more than 
begun to be realised. The period of maximum build- 
up as projected at Lisbon has now been nearly reached 
in all the Nato countries except Germany, which has 
yet to start. All the indications are that even to stay 
on the plateau once it has been gained means rising 
defence costs. Any substantial shift to new weapons 
and new strategy means higher obsolescence rates, more 
airfields, more mobile and better equipped divisions, 
more specialised training. 

Finally, in addition to the looming economic prob- 
lem, there are the great strategic question marks. 
Does the deterrent power of the hydrogen bomb mean 
that convéntional weapons, including the “new con- 
ventional ” atomic weapons, are already either obsolete 
or unnecessary ? Are we in danger of finding ourselves 
forced to resort to nuclear war because of our inability 
to defend ourselves by other means, even if our 
opponent, for whatever reasons, stops short of using 


weapons of mass destruction ? Can we deal with brush 
fires ? 


* 


At present the information submitted to Nato by the 
British Government runs only up to April of next year, 
presumably because the implications of nuclear defence 
have not yet been digested. Much more information, 
even if only of a preliminary nature, will undoubtedly 
be given orally. But there is the danger that preoccupa- 
tion with the imponderables of the future may divert 
attention from the need to maintain and improve the 
quality of the only defence we now have. This feeling, 
that the future is so inscrutable and perhaps so different 
that a little marking time or a little cutting of corners 
can do no harm, is an Atlantic, not simply a British, 
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problem. What, it is asked, does one Danish battalion 
more or less matter? And much more ‘insistently, 
there comes the question: is there any real need for 
German divisions ? 

Since midsummer the hopes raised by Geneva, and 
the tendency of governments to encourage these hopes, 
have added public confusion over the need for defence 
to genuine perplexity about the best kind of defence. 
And inflation in this country, and the pressure of 
socialist demands in others, have made it harder for 
governments to be frank ; harder for them to explain to 
the public that the road from the “ summit ” does not 
run downhill ; harder for them to go out of their way 
to make the public understand why it should not urge 
governments to do things they half wish to be pushed 
into doing. 


* 


There may, perhaps, be cuts that can be made here 
and there without weakening Nato. Only the experts 
can judge these intricacies. But three things are clear. 
First, even if we try to do no more than hold the allied 
defence effort at present levels, it is still bound to get 
more expensive. Second, cutbacks tend to set off chain 
reactions throughout the Atlantic structure. Third, no 
country is too small to matter. The strength of Nato 
lies in the fact that it is an alliance of partners. “ Burden 
sharing,” in the sense in which it was known in Nato’s 
early days (that is, of attempting a precise mathematical 
division of the burden of defence among countries) has, 
rightly, been abandoned. Fair shares cannot be reduced 
to a neat formula when money, men, and geography all 
play their part in the calculation. But the concept of 
common responsibility, which is fundamental to Nato, 
remains. And only if all member countries feel that 
their partners are pulling their weight, however intan- 
gible the calculation of weight may be, will Nato con- 
tinue to be more than a military alliance. 

Moreover, although the danger of a premature 
relaxation is at once the most pervasive and the most 
insidious of the dangers that now beset Nato, it is not 
the only one. As the external threat appears less 
menacing and less immediate, all the latent divisive 
forces within the community become more obvious. The 
connection between American tariff policy and a siong 
Atlantic community tends to become obscured. The 
Greeks and Turks forget they are partners. The French 
withdraw their best troops to deal with urgent problems 
in North Africa. In the Saar, the larger issue of a 
united Europe is obscured by passion. 

But when all is said, Nato is not falling apart at the 
seams, and it would be a disservice to paint the picture 
blacker than it is. Some of the present difficulties are 
growing pains ; some are the inevitable results of the 
centre of the stage having shifted to Geneva. And 
some, and on the whole the difficulties that matter most, 
are ones that the member governments can themselves 
correct by plain speaking. 
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The Right to Move 


HE year for which the basic travel allowance is 

granted runs from November Ist to October 31st, 
and an announcement of the arrangements for the next 
twelve months can therefore be expected any day. 
The limitation of private travel expenditure has always 
been officially regarded as a temporary expedient, as 
one of those unpleasant relics of wartime that will 
be done away with as soon as possible. As year 
succeeds to year, this attitude becomes harder and 
harder to uphold. He would be a very bold man today 
who would venture to predict when the need for a 
restriction of travel expenditure will be thought, in 
Whitehall, to have disappeared, or even when the basic 
allowance will be made so large that practically nobody 
will notice its continued existence. Ce nest que le 
provisoire qui dure. It is not generally expected that 
the Chancellor will reduce the allowance for 1955-56 
below the £100 that was granted for 1954-55. But 
if the announcement is one of “no change,” it will be 
2 long step towards the hardening into a permanency 
of the belief that British subjects cannot safely be 
allowed more than some such sum as an annual allow- 
ance for uncontrolled foreign travel. Before the pro- 
visional hardens into the permanent, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might be asked to give some thought 
to the first principles of the matter. 

Personal mobility is one of those things to which a 
very different priority can reasonably be given in the 
short run and in the iong. When it really is a question 
of a temporary emergency, no great harm results to 
the public interest if travel is closed down. In any one 
particular year, the damage done even by a complete 
stoppage is small—whereas any interruption to the 
imports of material goods has immediately visible 
effects, That is why, in a balance-of-payments emer- 
gency that really is temporary, it may be right to cut 
foreign travel more savagely than imports of goods— 
just as, in a sudden local emergency such as a shortage 
of fuel or water, it is obviously right to close the schools 
rather than the bakeries or the power plants. 

But in the long run the case is surely reversed. The 
long future of a nation depends on nothing so vitally 
as on its schools, and similarly a nation that wishes 
and needs to live in the world should regard it as a 
matter of the highest importance that its citizens should 
not be either mentally or physically cooped up within 
its own borders. Moreover, from this long-term view 
of the national interest, it is not the short holiday or 
pleasure trip that is important (though they have their 
value) so much as the much smaller number of people 
who go to foreign countries for long enough to acquire 
real knowledge and understanding of them. If, as 
seems only too likely, some limitation of private travel 
expenditures is going to be necessary for a long time 
ahead, the nature and size of the limitation should 
be considered against the background of this long-term 





public interest. And not against a background of 
collective interest alone, for the individual citizen has 
rights of his own, among which the right to move 
must surely be included. A permanent system of travel 
allowances should interfere as little as possible with 
the individual’s right to go where he will and to stay 
there as long as he wishes. 


* 


When the matter is looked at in this way, the first 
specific point that needs to be made is that freedom 
of human movement should be given a priority in its 
claim of the available foreign exchange at least not 
inferior to the priority given to the freedom of move- 
ment of goods. At present its priority is far lower. 
In the exchanges between the United Kingdom and 
the countries of free Europe there is at present an 
open general licence for a long list of commodities, 
many of which could not by any stretch of language 
be called necessities. Of these goods a resident in 
the United Kingdom can import as many as he is 
willing to pay for. The British Government, to its 
credit, shows no sign of withdrawing any of these open 
general licences. If it can be done for goods, why not 
for persons ? Why insist on direct controls in the 
one case and not in the other? Why not rely on 
general financial and fiscal policy to keep the demand 
for foreign travel in check, just as Mr Butler so proudly 
—and rightly—relies on it to keep the demand for 
foreign goods in check ? 

The second point that needs to be made if some 
limitation of travel expenditures is going to be per- 
manent, is that any geographical exclusions are wrong 
in principle and damaging in practice. The present — 
position is quite ludicrous, for a British subject is free 
te visit the Soviet Union without having to ask the 
Treasury’s permission, but neither the United States 
nor Canada. This is the sort of thing that may be 
tolerable temporarily but not as the semi-permanency 
that it has become. What sort of a Commonwealth is - 
it when the citizens of one part cannot freely visit 
another ? Again, the immediate object should be to 
put human beings at least on a par with goods. Token 
import quotas for American and Canadian motor cars 
were granted some time ago, and have not been with- 
drawn. If dollars are not too tight for this, then they 
should not be so tight as to ban all private pleasure 
travel to the dollar area. (The allowance of about $100 
for visiting “close relations” is too small to be taken 
seriously.) : 

The third point concerns the form of the allowance. 
It is expressed as an annual sum. But this is really a 
misnomer. It is safe to say that nobody draws it over 
the whole year, at the rate of £2 a week. Expressed 
as an annual sum, it is really a licence to spend a very 
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few weeks out of every year outside the country. This 
serves well enough the needs of the holiday-maker and 
the casual visitor (though with the steady rise of prices 
in some continental countries the period it licenses is 
again becoming very short). But anyone who wants 
to stay longer than a brief holiday has to ask permission. 
It is no answer to say that additional currency 
will always be granted to anyone who has a good reason 
for going abroad. For one thing, the official definition 
of a good reason tends to be proof of necessity. But 
in the long run it may well be the least necessary 
travels that are the most rewarding, to individuals and 
nations alike. (Would Byron have received a Special 
Allotment to go to Greece ?) Moreover what sort of 
a state is it that makes its citizens ask permission to 
stay out late, like schoolboys asking to be excused 
from lock-up ? ; 

There is a fairly simple way of meeting this point 
of principle, without abandoning all limits on the use 
of foreign exchange for travel. This is to grant the 
allowance not on an annual but on a daily basis. Let 
the allowance be (for example) either £100 per annum 
or £5 for each day actually spent abroad, whichever 
is the greater. The individual would then be free to 
go when and where he would and to stay as long as 
he wished, but there would still be a safeguard against 
the export of capital (which is the only abiding need 
for any control at all), since he would have to stay a 
very long time and live very hard indeed to accumu- 
late any sum worth the trouble. If it be objected 
that such a system would not be administratively work- 
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able, the answer is that it is precisely the system that 
is already applied to business journeys. 


* 


If travel allowances are to be a permanent feature 
of our national life, the only system that should be 
tolerated would be a daily allowance without restriction 
of time or place. It is not really unreasonable or 
unpractical to press for this here and now, even in this 
difficult autumn. The cost in foreign exchange would 
be small—certainly no more than £10 million a year 
and probably less. It wou'd be much smaller, that 
is to say, than the dollar cost of indulging the British 
public’s taste for Virginia as distinct from other sorts 
of tobacco. If we really believed some of the generali- 
ties that figure in politicians’ speeches about freedom, 
civil rights and international understanding, we would 
be willing to re-arrange the priorities to the quite tiny 
degree that would be necessary. 

But if the Chancellor finds this idea too unsettling, 
there is a minor plea that might be enough to be going 
on with. This is that the freedom of personal move- 
ment should, in every area, be treated as not less 
important than the freedom of movement of goods. 
In practical terms, this would mean an open general 
licence for travel within the non-dollar world, and at 
least token trips to the United States and Canada. 
If the Chancellor says that he cannot afford even that, 
he may sound very judicious. But he will be admitting 
that he has not really thought about the matter at all. 


Nationalism Without Brakes 


HE two international sensations of the past week 

are Closely connected. Both Egypt’s arms deal with 
the Soviet bloc and the French withdrawal from the 
United Nations Assembly are facets of one broad 
general development, the impact of which no part of 
the world can ignore. There is, of course, nothing 
startlingly new about the Asian-Arab upsurge itself ; 
indeed, the Bandoeng conference last April was essen- 
tially a solemnisation of a familiar reality. After the 
massive withdrawal of European power from the Orient 
during the past decade, and the successful creation of 
a whole new galaxy of sovereign states between the 
Mediterranean and the Pacific, it is neither surprising 
nor in itself disturbing that these new states are eager 
to assert their independence and to make their presence 
felt on the world’s stage. No responsible person in 
the West begrudges them their progress. But, state- 
hood once achieved, the way ahead for Asian and 
African nations is just as tricky as that which other 
states have to travel. A firm use of steering wheel and 
brake is as essential, if collisions are to be avoided, as 
pressure on the accelerator is essential to progress ; and 


there is perhaps nothing more important than a wide 
area of vision when approaching crossroads. No High- 
way Code in the world, whether printed in Roman, 
Arabic or any other script, advises drivers to ignore 
traffic lights when they are at red. Yet many Asians and 
Arabs seem in a mood to do just that. 

The dangerous intersection of the moment is the one 
where the “ Bandoeng” route meets the “ Geneva” 
road. The loud assertion of Asian and Arab claims 
and complaints against the West would not endanger 
international stability if freedom was not already 
threatened throughout the world ; nor would it if the 
threat to freedom was clearly and generally recognised, 
for most men would then put first things first. It is 
when claims and plaints (from any quarter) are voiced 
with a new shrillness because the threat has apparently 
been removed that the greatest danger arises ; and it 
is thus that the mixture of “‘ Geneva spirit ” and “ Ban- 
doeng spirit” takes on explosive characteristics. 

Egypt’s right to buy arms where it pleases is unchal- 
lengable in itself (pending worldwide agreement on 
disarmament), and in itself it is not being challenged. 


ae ae ae 
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But Egypt’s insistence that it can demonstrate its com- 
plete independence only by buying from Communist 
arms manufacturers fits in perfectly with the gospel 
Moscow is now preaching—the gospel of neutrality for 
more and more nations, which, it goes without saying, 
are to be detached from association with the West, not 
from the Soviet bloc. At the very moment when the 
Turkish-Iraqi pact has been broadened to include 
Pakistan, while Iran is responding cordially to Turkish 
approaches, the Russians have achieved their biggest 
success to date with the argument they have been so 
assiduously using throughout the Middle East: the 
argument that, in the new atmosphere of relaxation, 
the Arab states can forget all about the possibility of 
danger from the colossus to the north. Implicit in this 
argument has always been the corollary that the Arabs 
can then devote their energies to the destruction of 
Israel. Soviet diplomacy has contrived to tighten nerves 
again along the Palestine frontiers, to sow new bitter- 
ness between the Arabs and the West, and to strike a 
blow. against the Baghdad alliance—all by making 
judicious use of the conjuncture of Bandoeng and 
Geneva. 


* 


The same two elements prevailed in the UN Assem- 
bly when it decided, by 28 votes to 27, to debate 
Algeria, reversing the ruling of its own steering com- 
mittee in an unprecedented manner and visibly sur- 
prising itself. At four previous Assemblies the Arab 
bloc, with Asian backing, had pressed the Tunisian 
and Moroccan issues, eventually goading French dele- 
gates into absenting themselves from the committee 
sessions concerned, but never securing, even from the 
“anti- colonial” Latin American representatives, 
enough support to carry their resolutions. This year, 
with changes under way in the two North African pro- 
tectorates, the Arab-Asian pressure switched to Algeria, 
in the full knowledge that French resistance would be 
still sharper in the case of an area which is legally part 
of metropolitan France. “ Bandoeng ” feeling enlarged 
the Afro-Asian phalanx ; Siam, the Philippines, and 
Liberia joined the Arabs and the Colombo group in 
demanding a debate. “ Geneva” feeling disrupted the 
ranks of those nations that would, in tenser times, have 
stood together to prevent a crisis ; Greece (indignant 
at France’s opposition to discussion of Cyprus) and six 
Latin American states voted for an Algerian debate, 
Iceland, Ethiopia and others abstained, and a debate 
was approved by a majority of one—a figure eloquently 
indicating that no positive resolution can possibly secure 
the two-thirds majority required by the Assembly’s 
tules, 

Thus in New York and Cairo last week, as in the 
Balkans in recent months, it was shown that Moscow’s 
new and more intelligent policies are paying off, that 
when the bear sheathes his claws, and grins an 
apparently toothless grin, sectional animosities revive 
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among the free nations, and even allies shake off their 
inhibitions about quarrelling in public. Admittedly, 
a certain amount of argument, even of friction, is and 
ought to remain an identifying characteristic of the free 
world ; only in a monolithic, totalitarian system can 
disagreement be totally extinguished. But must it then 
be conceded that the Marxist dogma is true which con- 
demns the non-Communist world to tear itself to pieces 
through “ internal contradictions ” ? 

Given a normal amount of sanity both in Asia and 
in the West, that nightmare need not come true. Dis- 
pute need not always lead to disorder, or anger to 
anarchy, if certain obvious facts are grasped by the 
disputants. Both Asians and westerners have still to 
assimilate some ideas that do not appeal to them. In 
the West, it is first of all necessary to get rid of the 
illusion that all anti-western feeling in the Orient is 
the product of Communist intrigue. Undoubtedly, the 
Communists do not hide their intention of playing on 
this feeling for their own ends, and intensifying it 
wherever possible. But the underlying feeling is real 
enough (as is the widespread affection between Asians 
and westerners which, unfortunately, carries less 
political weight). Westerners have also to appreciate 
the exertions which many responsible Asian leaders 
often make to restrain hotheads among their own 
peoples, a task which generally involves some loss of 
pooularity. Asian delegates at Uno do not automatic- 
ally endorse every charge levelled at colonial authori- 
ties; at Bandoeng, the resolutions adopted in an 
atmosphere charged with anti-western emotion were 
notable primarily for their moderation ; both at Ban- 
doeng and in New York, spokesmen for free Asia have 
shown a good deal of wariness over accepting Com- 
munist arguments at full face value even when they 
are advanced by fellow Asians. All this should be taken 
into account. 


* 


At present, however, it is the Asians who are making 
the running, and it is among them that there is the 
greatest need for more careful reflection, particularly 


on two points. First, it is broadly true to say that 
the peoples of the Orient still have no idea what Com- 
munist rule would mean for them. Wrestling with 
their own vast changes and problems, they have simply 
not noticed what has happened in Eastern Europe since 
the war, and even China remains for most of them 
remote and mountain-girt, lavish in its propaganda but 
not an immediate reality such as the sight of the satel- 
lite regimes presents to continental Europeans. Like- 
wise, in many Asian eyes Western Europe still seems 
a horizon-straddling giant ; they do not see it as its 
own inhabitants now do, as a precarious foothold of 
freedom at one end of a land mass now bound by iron 
chains. 

Second, most of the Arab leaders and many other 
Asians seem quite heedless of the harm their present 
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tactics are doing to the United Nations system—and 
hence to themselves. It is true that they have always 
emphasised Uno’s function as a forum for the airing 
of disputes and grievances, as against the original con- 
cept of an organisation to defend peace ; but they are 
not altogether unaware of its value as a shield for the 
weak, and they presumably recognise that in it they 
have obtained a much. stronger position than they 
held in the European-dominated League of Nations. 
Do they now want to discredit or even destroy 
the very instrument that has proved so useful to 
them ? 

Many sincere supporters of the United Nations’ 
cause seem to feel that they must, on principle, support 
the “ right ” to bring juridically domestic issues before 
it, and that it is a setback for Uno whenever such a 
debate is barred. The weight of argument, however, 
is very much on the opposite scale. It is the worst 
possible service to Uno to strain its procedure beyond 
the founders’ original bond, to use it to stir up anger 
and fear, and then to reveal its impotence to carry its 
resolutions into effect. To do this is damaging to the 
United Nations’ prospects of ever becoming a real pro- 
tector of weak and peaceful nations. It is damaging even 
to those who hope that some day it will acquire proper 
powers to concern itself constructively with nations’ 
domestic affairs, for the arbitrary hit-and-run tactics 


now pursued in effect set a premium on intransigence. 


Notes of the 


Which Froth? 


HE Chancellor’s after-banquet speech at the Mansion 

House on Tuesday contained one pleasant and one 
unpleasant surprise. The unexpectedly good news was 
that Britain had a small surplus on its current balance of 
payments in the first half of this year. Admittedly, this 
surplus was probably more than accounted for by the receipt 
of some of the last driblets (£34 million or so) of American 
defence aid ; admittedly, too, as the Chancellor dutifully 
pointed out, a country with heavy commitments for foreign 
investment should run not a small current surplus but a 
large one. Nevertheless the news that Britain was paying 
its way until the end of June sits rather oddly beside 
the cries of crisis that have been heard all through the 
summer. It suggests that the fall in the gold reserves— 
although it should be noted that this, too, amounted to only 
some $82 million during those first six months—has not 
been entirely due to British extravagance: more potent 
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If France’s Moslem citizens were as rigorously insulated 
from the outside world as Russia’s are, would the Arab- 
Asian governments see any more point in demanding 
self-determination for Algeria than they now see in the 
case of, say, Kazakhstan ? The impression has grown 
up that only a government which reveals liberal 
tendencies has anything to fear from Asian critics in 
Uno. It is the retreating “ imperialists ” who get sniped 
at, not the unbudging or advancing ones. And the 
effect is usually either to goad a conciliatory government 
into stubbornness, or to hasten its replacement by a 
more stubborn one. 

Indeed, the only winners in the game as played at 
present are authoritarian regimes, of whatever colour, 
which give Uno no information about their minorities, 
blandly ignore its code of human rights, and cast their 
votes without scruple to set at loggerheads Asians and 
westerners between whom the essentials of freedom 
are common ground. Most of Asia’s real leaders today 
are genuinely concerned to preserve and extend free- 
dom, and their only excuse for playing the authori- 
tarians’ game for them is shortsightedness. The time 
has surely come when they should search their hearts, 
asking themselves what they want to do to the United 
Nations—to nurture it both as a forum and as a peace- 
maker, or to reduce it to futility, bitterness and 
ignominy, and thereby to leave a clear field for inter- 
national politics based on naked power. 


factors, probably, have been the Australian spending spree 
(which has been much bigger than the British one) and 
foreign speculation against the pound. 

The Chancellor’s unexpectedly bad news, however, was 
that this drain on the gold reserves was still in flood in 
September ; another $112 million was lost, and Britain 
incurred a new debt to the European Payments Union that 
will have to be settled by paying out $80 million of gold 
next week. Although he was able to announce that “ virtu- 
ally the entire loss and deficit with EPU took place in the 
first half of the month ”—which suggests that for the last 
fortnight we may at last have been back in dollar balance 
again—he had accordingly to be rather more specific than 
before in his references to the need for new measures of 
restraint. “The sum of the Government’s proposals in the 
field of expenditure,” he said, “and any other measures 
which are necessary to correct the situation, must, of course, 
be announced to Parliament as soon as we meet.” 

The tone of Mr Butler’s speech—in particular the blame 
that he put upon private consumption and Government 
expenditure—does not suggest that his chosen weapon will 
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be to raise Bank rate again. But what “ other measures ” 
then ? Cuts in the investment programmes for the roads 
and other essential public services ? It will be a pity if the 
Chancellor assumes that these can lightly be switched on and 
off. Higher purchase tax on cars and other exportable goods ? 
There is a case for this, but not an overtly strong one. A 
determination to follow up Mr Sandys’s “ very important ” 
warning that housing subsidies should be cut with full- 
bodied reform of the Rents Restriction Acts ? The case for 
this is overwhelming, and there seems to be increasing 
reason to hope that the Government will accept some part of 
it. The still, small—and probably unheard—voice of reason 
must murmur that there is a very strong case for a cut in the 
agricultural subsidies as well. 


Under New Management 


ee ed will warm to the rich, expansive per- 

sonality of Lord Woolton for the last time when he 
sums up the results of the annual conference at Bourne- 
mouth this weekend. Indeed, their leave-taking may be the 
most affecting feature of the whole Tory jamboree. For 
Lord Woolton it will be a most satisfactory “ account 
rendered.” He took over the chairmanship of the party the 
day after its defeat in 1945 ; he leaves it re-energised with 
probably four years of power ahead. His successor, Mr 
Oliver Poole, takes over a smoothly functioning machine ; 
but that is not to say that his task will necessarily be any less 
difficult than Lord Woolton’s. Lord Woolton started with a 
broken-down outfit and very little money, but with a group 
of young enthusiasts bursting with ideas: the very stuff of 
which a success story is made. Mr Poole, with no such 
national reputation as Lord Woolton enjoyed, takes over 
a fine business, equipped with immaculate departmental 
heads, but rather fewer ideas and effervescence ; his problem 
will be to introduce even more scientific methods of vote- 
collecting, to fight the dry rot of complacency with relent- 
less vigilance, to find—if possible—some new ideas, and to 
put over his own personality. Well-liked in business circles, 
he has yet to make his appeal to the housewife, the voluntary 
worker, the young Conservatives. In this, however, he will 
have the backing of Mr Donald Kaberry, who well knows 
how to pounce on an issue and make a Tory battle-cry out 
of it. 

It may be that Mr Poole will concentrate on the problem 
of a new inspiration—he was political head of the Con- 
servative Political Centre—while Mr Kaberry deploys his 
Organising experience in the constituencies. Their 
immediate problem, however, is clear. They have to put 
over to the party workers the right story about the govern- 
ment’s economy measures—and, it may be hoped, about 
other useful legislation for getting the distortions out of the 
economy—in the next year or two ; to combat any incidental 
@cfeatism if the public sulks or Labour goes on to the 
offensive ; and to prepare for the electoral success story 
which should emerge around 1958 or 1959. They have, 
in fact, a long term public relations assignment. They will 
do best to treat it as a whole, to balance the lean years 
against the fat, and to trust to the electorate’s sense of 
further favours to come. And, of course, to keep the party’s 
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fighting machine clean and oiled at all times—for even with 
a majority of 60 one never knows when the bridegroom 
cometh. 


A Change to be Avoided 


HE Government changes have been delayed. This can 
be interpreted—according to choice—as meaning 
either that Sir Anthony Eden is wisely refusing to be hurried 
in his decisions, or else that he is dithering. The rumours 
about whom these changes will affect vary almost from day 
to day. But one rumour which has been given some 
currency—and which deserves comment at this stage—is 
that Mr Thorneycroft may leave the Board of Trade: either, 
it is said, he may change places with Mr Boyd Carpenter 
at the Ministry of Transport, or else he may be rolled out 
of the Government altogether. 

The Board of Trade is far too lavge a department for a 
single Minister or set of senior civil servants to handle con- 
veniently,and there is a strong case for separating its external 
and internal trade functions. But in the last few months 
Mr Thorneycroft has been chiefly notable for two things. 
First, he has piloted through the Cabinet a proposal for 
monopoly reform that would go slightly further and faster 
than the reform proposed in the majority report of the 
Monopolies Commission would have done; and this has 
aunoyed some of the Conservative party’s paymasters. 
Secondly, he has been reasonably firm in dealing with the 
Lancashire lobby ; and this may have led the Whips to 
report that he is unpopular with a certain type of Tory back 
bencher. If he is removed from the Board of Trade now, 
this will be widely taken as a sign that Sir Anthony Eden 
has capitulated before both these undesirable forces. The 
rumour that Sir Anthony has ever thought of moving him 
may be quite untrue ; if it is true, then it is quite possible 
that Mr Thorneycroft himself would be rather relieved to 
leave his arduous office. But this does not alter the fact that 
his departure now would be a shattering blow to the general 
confidence that Conservatism can be kept moving on pro- 
gressive instead of pressure-group-ridden lines ; at a time 
when everybody seems to be engaged in amateur Cabinet- 
building, this seems to be the right week to bare one’s 
teeth about a change that needs to be avoided. 


Smoke Over Morocco 


HE plan to settle the Moroccan question before the 
French parliament reassembled, and to present the 
deputies with a fait accompli, has misfired. The startling 
outburst of fighting in the Riff and Middle Atlas regions 
was not the only reason for this failure. The plan itself 
was distorted in its hasty, last-minute execution. The puppet 
Sultan, Sidi Ben Arafa, finally departed for Tangier, but he 
took along the imperial seal and at the last moment dele- 
gated his powers to a cousin, Mulay Abdel Hafid. M. 
Faure may argue that this is merely a temporary measure, 
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in no way precluding the creation of a Council of the Throne 
as agreed at the recent Aix-les-Bains conference. French- 
men in Morocco, however, echoed by the colonialist lobby 
in Paris, maintain that the Resident, General Boyer de 
Latour, had promised them that le provisoire va durer. 

The melodramatic search for the sultan’s seal is, 
obviously, no more than a decorative arabesque. The first 
question is, now as before, whether Paris can impose its 
will in Rabat, whether the Prime Minister will be obeyed 
by his proconsul. It is doubtful whether M. Faure will dare 
to assert governmental authority any more firmly now that 
he is faced not only with recalcitrant ministers, but also with 
vociferous deputies. But unless he does, France may blunder 
into full-scale war in Morocco. Nobody, as yet, is seriously 
arguing that the latest tribal outbursts, apparently assisted 
from beyond the Spanish border, are the result of Arafa’s 
departure. On the other hand, if French delays in fulfilling 
the Aix pledges exhaust the patience of the nationalists, the 
present violence is all too likely to spread from the tribal 
areas to the politically conscious towns. The way to avoid 
that is bluntly to order the Resident to carry out his duties 
instead of evolving personal schemes. An article on page 
131 explains that M. Faure’s chances of survival are in any 
event slim. If his majority is indeed on the point of dis- 
integrating, he might do well to bid boldly for Socialist 
support for a really positive Moroccan policy. The premier 
must have learnt in this North African crisis that a govern- 
nent cannot save its head by hiding it in the sand. 


Greece Mourns and Watches 


T would be -wrong to say that the death of Field Marshal 
Papagos has put Greek politics into a state of flux, for 
that had developed before the prime minister died. A 
national hero who drove back Mussolini’s armies in the 
tradition of Thermopyle and decisively defeated the Com- 
munist forces in 1949, he again earned his people’s grati- 
tude by entering politics and restoring stability to them in 
1952, when his Greek Rally party swept the polls. But in 
recent months, with the prime minister a prisoner of 
his own health, the Rally, having already lost its architect, 
Mr Markezinis, had been increasingly torn by antagonisms 
which revealed the hollowness of its imposing parliamentary 
majority. Only a few hours before the field marshal’s death 
his delegation of powers to the foreign minister, Mr 
Stefanopoulos, provoked an open schism and a threat of 
resignation from several other ministers. Meanwhile, there 
-had been open talk among a divided but restive opposition 
about simultaneous resignations from parliament with a 
view to forcing mass by-elections. And in an Athens 
clouded over by bitterness about enosis and by estrangement 
from Turkey, the atmosphere was as embarrassing for the 
forces of moderation and commonsense as it was encourag- 
ing for extremists. , 
The death of the prime minister may bring about at least 
a momentary lull. Few Athenians would wish to see brawl- 
ing over his bier, and no politician would gain in stature 
by provoking such a brawl. But the respite can only be 
brief. General elections probably loom nearer now. Will 
the Rally hold together even long enough to fight them 
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as a party ? A return to kaleidoscopic politics would appea! 
to many Greek instincts ;. but Field Marshal Papagos’s 
tenure of office may have led quite a number of his fellow 
countrymen to reflect on the damage that further interna! 
divisions must do to Greece’s international bargaining 
power and status. 


The Rusty Machine 


N pursuit of its devious objectives, the Wilson committec 

has not been sparing in its lurid description of the apathy, 
bungling-and bureaucracy in Labour’s present “rusty and 
deteriorating ” election machine. Last May, the report 
says bluntly, Labour’s “ voluntary workers were fewer and 
less enthusiastic than at any previous time”; some of its 
instances from individual constituencies—such as the two 
rural areas in which “the only workers right up to polling 
day were the agent and candidate ’—attain to the propor- 
tions of a horror comic. The primary target which the 
committee proposes for the new party organisation that it 
wishes to set up is one that the Conservatives reached long 
ago. By September, 1957, says Mr Wilson, Labour must 
have carried its inter-election canvassing far enough to be 
in possession of an adequate marked register in every 
marginal constituency, giving “a permanent record of 
Labour voters . . . with appropriate action to keep it up to 
date and to register potential postal and proxy votes.” Much 
of the rest of his report is nominally concerned with the 
machinery necessary for bringing this register into being. 

The report moves straight from its discussion of the 
Conservatives’ superior canvassing techniques into its long- 
awaited attack upon Transport House. This section begins 
by advocating greater independence for the National Agent 
(who has hitherto been subordinate to Mr Morgan Phillips) 
and for the Regional Organisers (who have complained that 
Mr Morgan Phillips has given them too much paper work 
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to do): the feud in which Mr Wilson is indulging here is 
made a little too obvious, and it was not made any less 
obvious as he and Mr Phillips sat side by side at Wednes- 
day’s press conference at Transport House. For the blunt 
and embarrassing fact is that Mr Wilson is trying to pinch 
a large part of Mr Phillips’s job. The Wilson report 
recommends that a “ special standing sub-committee of the 
national executive” should be set up to “supervise the 
organisational work of the party.” It proposes that the 
National Agent, his assistant, and the Chief Woman Officer 
should sit on this committee, but that Mr Phillips should 
not; the other members of the committee would be the 
party Treasurer (Mr Gaitskell) and three or four members 
of the national executive, under “the chairmanship of a 
member of the national executive” (almost certainly 
Mr Wilson himself). This sub-committee would be a very 
important—or, as Mr Wilson prefers to-call it, “ very busy ” 
—body. It would “meet regularly and frequently, and 
should be charged with the duty of receiving and consider- 
ing reports from the Regional Organisers” ; above all, and 
it is with fulfilment of this recommendation that the strings 
of power would really move into its hands, it would be 
concerned with “organising training and recruitment of 
agents.” 


Nationalising Agents Now 


77 present agency service in the Labour party is cer- 


tainly in need of this proposed reorganisation. The 
Wilson report notes that at the end of 1954 the party 
employed only 244 full-time agents ; and then—in what is 
perhaps the most striking sentence of the whole report— 
“ during the past two years one hundred full-time agencies 
have collapsed, and a further number are in course of doing 
so.” In view of the insecurity of the job, and of a minimum 
salary that has increased by only 78 per cent since 1939 
. (to a Grade I rate of between £450 and £550), it is not 
surprising that the committee finds most new applicants for 
this job to be “of very poor quality.” Moreover, many 
of the nominally “ full-time ” agents in the constituencies 
are not trained organisers at all. They are local Labour 
councillors, who spend a large part of their time in local 
government work and another large part in running football 
pools to raise the constituency party’s share of their own 
salary. The committee recommends that no new grants 
should be paid from party headquarters to keep this sort 
of person in office. 

Instead, the party’s aim should be that “of working 
towards a full National Agency service.” “ National 
appointment,” the committee points out, “ would, of course, 
mean national control over the agent, including insistence 
on adequate training, and the right to move the agent from 
One constituency to another”; although, to avoid the 
“thorniest problems” of “imposing an unwelcome 
personality upon a constituency,” it is suggested that local 
parties should be be allowed to choose their agent from 
a panel approved by head office. In any case, it will only 
be possible to set up a small “ nucleus of a national agency 
service” in the beginning, and Mr Wilson therefore 
Suggests a series of stop-gap schemes to ensure that the 
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all-important register of electors in marginal constituencies 
may be completed by 1957. 

He suggests that the national executive should tell the 
proposed “special standing sub-committee” how much 
additional money can be spent, and that the sub-committee 
should allocate this among the regions according to need. 
Each Regional Organiser would then agree with the sub- 
committee how this money could best be spent in his own 
region. In some cases, the urgent need might be for new 
Regional Assistants, who could spend a month or more at 2 
time as full-time organisers in particular constituencies. In 
others the need might be for grants to maintain an existing 
“ worthwhile agency ” which is in danger of collapse. In 
others it might be “ to deploy nationally paid organisers full- 
time in particular marginal divisions, perhaps for a limited 
period.” In others, it might be merely to pay students or 
other part-time workers to undertake a special canvass to 
bring the marked register into being. All of these are 
worthwhile proposals. But the effect that they could have 
on the sinews of power within the local parties has not yet 
been fully grasped. 


Thoughts for Tory Councillors 


_— Conservatives’ usual curtain-raiser to their annual 

conference—the discussions by local government 
Tories on local government affairs—this year showed a 
refreshing capacity for novel and even radical ideas. The 
two Ministers who attended it could not say much. Mr 
Sandys had dropped his bombshell for the year two weeks 
before, and he would not expatiate widely upon the subject 
at Bournemouth. He voiced his conviction that cuts in the 
housing subsidy need cause no hardship if councils act 
sensibly and introduce differential rent schemes, but he 
added that he will not compel them to do so ; he was also 
cautious about local government reform, saying merely that 
he “ hoped ” that we would be able to present agreed pro- 
posals during this session. Sir David Eccles, pointing out 
that local government now accounted for a quarter of total 
national investment, urged local authorities to make the 
public realise why many desirable things are not yet 
possible ; he also indicated fairly plainly that he has been 
having a tussle with Mr Butler about education expenditure, 
and that he himself thinks that housing should now slide 
down the priorities list. 

The two principal private papers read before the confer- 
ence were in some ways more interesting than the Ministerial 
statements. In one of these, Mr Ivor Gowan urged the 
re-creation of a Local Government Boundary Commission 
armed with considerable powers. It would recommend 
which towns should become county boroughs, and would 
also take over the county council’s job of reviewing the 
areas of county districts ; as Mr Gowan rightly said, the 
county has become too interested a party to be trusted with 
this task. He also wanted the middle-sized urban authorities 
to be given back responsibility for preventive health services 
and the care of old people, and suggested that Ministers 
should make much fuller use of their compulsory powers 
to secure larger authorities for town and country planning, 
education and fire services. These interesting suggestions 
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kept within the framework of what Mr Sandys is believed to 
be prepared to do. 

The second set paper from Mr J. D. Trustram Eve 
contained the surprising proposal that valuation for rating 
should be handed back from the Inland Revenue to the local 
authorities. Mr Trustram Eve claimed that valuation was 
100 tricky a business to be put upon a fair uniform basis 
for the whole country, and that the attempt was upsetting 
the more important aim of keeping assessments comparable 
within the same locality. Mr Trustram Eve’s argument 
Geserves consideration—the present triangle of valuation 
officer, local authority and ratepayer is working none too 
well—but it was above the heads of this particular 
conference. 


No Dealings with Grotewohl 


N formal Notes to Moscow, the three western govern- 

ments have reaffirmed that the Federal Government is 
the only legal government in Germany and that the final 
settlement of German frontiers must await a peace treaty, 
and have asked for an assurance that Russia will respect its 
obligations concerning free access to Berlin. These Notes 
underwrite Dr Adenauer’s declarations in Moscow, and 
counter the Soviet grant to the East Germans of the right 
to control civilian communications with Berlin. Dr 
Adenauer is concerned lest his agreement to accept 
diplomatic relations with Moscow should lead to the 
recognition of two German states, and has given notice that 
this would be regarded as “an unfriendly act, hindering 
German reunion.” It was out of the question that the 
western powers would formally recognise the Grotewohl 
regime, but there have been rumours that Jugoslavia might 
co so, and thus give a lead to other neutrals. Moreover, 
the western powers must soon decide whether to withhold 
de facto as well as de jure recognition from the East 
Germans, who are going to Geneva in force and will ask 
to be heard there. They will, it seems, urge a reversion to 
the political clauses of the Potsdam agreement and demand 
that before elections all Germany must be cleared of 
“ militarists, Nazis, Junkers and big business concerns.” 

Dr Adenauer is under pressure to send a delegation to 
Geneva too, even if this means admitting in effect the 
existence of two spokesmen for Germany. Since his Moscow 
talks he has been criticised for opposing talks with Herr 
Grotewohl. Herr Ollenhauer said in the Bundestag on 
September 23rd that efforts to improve communications 
with East Germany “must not break down over questions 
of prestige or protocol,” that Bonn must be guided solely by 
the need to ensure the existence of Berlin, and that the 
Moscow agreement “could only be justified to the people 
in the Soviet Zone and Berlin if we are ready to accept the 
consequences of the new situation it creates.” Other 
Germans have declared that the time has come for a “ new 
realism” and an end to “ ideological rhetoric” about the 
“German Democratic Republic.” In these circumstances, 
the western foreign ministers should follow up their formal 
statements by refusing to listen to the Pankow puppets in 
Geneva. The lesson of the Moscow talks will have been 
lost on them if they still believe that Dr Adenauer can take 
a stiffer line than they do themselves. 
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Soothing Touch in Belgrade 


R ROBERT MURPHY, the American Deputy Under- 
Secretary of State, has a happy knack of smoothing 
out difficulties with the Jugoslavs. Last weekend, after his 
busy round of discussions with President Tito and senior 
government officials, full agreement was reached on the 
future use of American aid. This satisfactory result has 
been enthusiastically welcomed in the Belgrade press, which 
closely reflects the official line, and the occasion has been 
used to acknowledge Jugoslavia’s debt to the Americans 
for their help. In view of the coolness which had been 
developing between the two countries, Mr Murphy’s 
achievement is all the more creditable. 

Disagreement centred on the American desire to carry 
out an inspection of the military equipment supplied to 
the Jugoslavs under the agreement of 1951. According to 
the Jugoslavs, the kind of inspection the Americans had in 
mind was far too close ; but whichever side was at fault this 
difficulty appears to have been ironed out. As a result, 
negotiations for the use of economic aid to the value of 
$40.5 million allocated to Jugoslavia have been resumed and 
look like being concluded soon. Jugoslavia has also accepted 
an invitation to take part in the United States plan for the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. It is clear that the Admini- 
stration is determined to keep friendly with Marshal Tito, 
irrespective of the opinions of a few Congressmen. The 
Jugoslavs, for their part, are obviously pleased and, to judge 
from their comments, are contrasting American reasonable- 
ness, with the obduracy of the Hungarians, who are proving 
most unwilling to reach agreement on the problem of 
reparations. 


Reluctant Co-existers 


HE Soviet Relations Committee set up by the British 

Council last May has got its teeth well into the business 
of arranging cultural and technical exchanges between this 
country and Russia. It is clearly, in the long run, in the 
interests of Russia itself that Soviet delegations to the West 
should be shown round by people and organisations that 
really represent western life, not, as was previously the case, 
by comrades who fed them the very party-line pabulum 
they had been reared on at home and sent them back still 
snug in their delusions. Communist-run societies are 
naturally still making every effort to steer Russian visitors 
their way, but the hard-headed leaders of the Khrushchev 
regime have begun to see that their technical emissaries 
learn much more from “ capitalist ” experience if they travel 
under respectable auspices. 

This is all to the good. Every Russian who gets a chance 
to see the outside world, upshepherded by comrades eager 
to keep his blinkers tightly adjusted, represents another 
little opening in the curtain of imposed ignorance. But the 
scale of what has been achieved, and even of what can be 
hoped for, should not be exaggerated. The Russians still 
cling to the principle of limited visits by specialist delega- 
tions, and it will be long Wefore it can be regarded as normal 
for a Soviet citizen to stay privately with friends here, or 
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vice versa. Nor has the committee any power to reach 
men’s minds in Russia itself. It seems, shockingly enough, 
that the Moscow publishing houses have not issued a single 
book that gives a picture of modern British life—not even 
a hostile one. The evolution of the Commonwealth and of 
the welfare state alike is thus a sealed book to Russian 
readers, whose most up to date information on these islands 
is gleaned from Galsworthy (early Galsworthy at that). 
“ Co-existence ” can only be a nasty mockery of a word as 


long as a government imposes such a ban on understanding.: 


Meanwhile the British Council committee might turn its 
attention to the large staff of the Soviet missions in London, 
among whom a certain discontent with their hitherto con- 
fined life has become articulate. If, as sadly seems the case, 
these men and women lack enough initiative to explore the 
real British way of life for themselves, ought not somebody 
to be coaxing them to come out of purdah ? 


Conference Under Suspicion 


pe has no McCarthys ; but three hundred indignant 
individuals from more than forty countries (the vast 
majority of them eminently respectable people) have gone 
home in the belief that it has now produced its own 
befuddled example of how to spread guilt by association. 
The unlikely victims of this muddle are the members of 
the International Conference on Regional Planning and 
Development which met last week-end in London. The 
conference was ‘sponsored by eight British and one 
American Universities and educational bodies ; it had the 
support of several score of academic, social, and professional 
organisations ; its professed aims were wholly professional 
and academic, and its actual proceedings were quite free 
from any hint of international politics. It made two mistakes. 
It announced its intention of establishing a permanent 
centre for studying regional planning ; and two or possibly 
three of the fifteen members of the preparatory committee 
were believed to be in some degree Communist 
sympathisers. 


The Government has, of course, every right to be 
cautious about the political respectability of any large inter- 
national conference in which civil servants had been asked 
to participate. But its method of showing its suspicions 
was extraordinary. They were shown first in steps privily 
taken by the Foreign Office to dissuade foreign governments 
from participating—as a result of which the Italian, 
Norwegian, Australian, Canadian, and South African delega- 
tions eventually withdrew. By contrast, the Colonial Office 
gave the conference its warm support, and was in fact 
instrumental in bringing a large number of colonial delegates 
to London. At the last minute, the Home Office stepped 
in and advised civil servants not to attend in view of the 
“undesirable political affiliations” of some of the con- 
ference organisers. The effect of all this on the conference 
itself was less devastating than might have been expected. 
About 60 of the 360 delegates withdrew. But the rest of 
the distinguished professors and experts fulfilled their 
allotted roles, although with faces far redder than their 
politics are ever likely to be. 


‘ preparatory committee itself ? 
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Would it have been better if the Foreign Office had 
expressed its suspicions by informally approaching either 
the universities that were sponsoring the conference, or the 
The Government’s answer 
will presumably be that any such course would have led to 
even shriller cries of ““ McCarthyism ” than have now been 
sent up. But this reply confuses the shrill objection to its 
chosen procedure with the real one. The real complaint 
now being voiced is not one of McCarthyism ; that charge 
is too silly. The real complaint is that a clutch of eminently 
respectable professors feel that they have been most unfairly 
tainted with a hint of illicit conspiracy, and are murmuring 
fearfully to each other—for example—that next time they 
want a visa to. visit America they may find themselves in 
difficulties. It is high time that the Foreign Office showed 
a little more diplomacy at home. 


Counter-Revolutionary Proposals 


a: is never easy to be reasonable yet counter-revolutionary ; 

in his “‘ Notes on Public Finance ” in the latest issue of 
Lloyds Bank Review, Professor Lionel Robbins manages to 
be both. His thesis is that the revolution wrought by pro- 
gressive taxation in the last thirty or forty years, and “ the 
circumstances that it is now virtually impossible to build a 
fortune like Lord Nuffield’s,” should arouse apprehension 
rather than enthusiasm ; he himself is apprehensive that it 
“will become more and more difficult for initiative to 
develop save within the ambit of established corporate 
enterprise,” and that “there should no longer be any 
substantial blocks of individual wealth whose owners can 
defy fashion, foster minority causes, and give succour and 
support to the eccentric and the unpopular.” But he is 
wise enough to restrict his proposals for early reform to 
three counts. 


His first attack is upon the “ tax on marriage ” among the 
“ rather better off middle classes ”’; the fact that the incomes 
of a husband and wife are aggregated, and may thus be 
thrust unfairly high up the surtax range, is not only a sub- 
sidy for “ more casual associations,” but an economic impro- 
priety in itself. Under the American tax system, roughly 
speaking, a husband and wife may aggregate their incomes 
and each be taxed on only half of the aggregate ; better still, 
under the so-called “ quotient” system operating in some 
other countries this process of aggregation and division is 
extended to the family, with each child counting as a certain 
fraction of an adult for purposes of division. Professor 
Robbins wants quotients here. 


His second charge is that the present system of death 
duties, under which the amount of duty levied depends upon 
the size of a man’s estate instead of upon the size of indivi- 
dual legacies, militates against a wide spread of property ; 
it helps to “enforce a rigid primogeniture,” and with it 
the sort of society that Professor Robbins does not like. 
Legacy duties, as distinct from estate duties, used to be a 
feature (admittedly, only a minor feature) of the British fiscal 
system before Sir Stafford Cripps abolished them ; Professor 
Robbins thinks that it was estate duties that should have 
been abolished, while legacy duties should have been made 
the sole principle of the system. Finally, although Professor 
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Robbins does not really believe in ordinary profit-sharing 
(“ An entitlement to a share of profits is not property ... 
it cannot be bouglit and sold . . . it does not carry with it a 
liability to loss . . . it involves no proportionate voice in 
control . . . there is an essentially ex gratia element in it all ”) 
he does believe that workers should own more equities ; and 
he thinks that it would be easy to devise ways in which the 
tax system could encourage instead of discourage issues of 
this sort. None of these three reforms—even though the 
first of them, the repeal of the tax on marriage, would be 
by far the most expensive—should be financially or politi- 
cally beyond the pale for a new Conservative Government. 
But are Conservatives counter-revolutionary now? 


Janet’s Little Bill 


FORTNIGHT ago the hurricane Janet struck Barbados, 
Grenada and northern British Honduras, before pro- 
ceeding to cut a swathe through Mexico. Grenada, a poor 
island living largely from tree-crops like coconut, cocoa and 
bananas, suffered most ; according to the Governor, entire 
estates have been obliterated. As is usual on these occasions, 
the British Treasury has been induced to make an immediate 
grant for first aid (£50,000) ; the damage will then be 
assessed, and an argument will develop as to how much of 
the much larger total bill Britain shall pay, how much the 
local exchequers. In the case of Grenada there can be little 
doubt that Britain will have to pay for most, if not all, of 
the damage, which will include subsistence while crops are 
replanted and come to bearing. Barbados, hit for the first 
time in §7 years, can make a contribution of its own. When 
Jamaica was devastated in 1951, Britain made a down 
payment of £250,000 and agreed to pay £4,750,000 on the 
final assessment of damage, some part of which may be 
outstanding ; it is also possible that relief payments of this 
kind partake of the nature of a capital investment. 

Nobody will complain, though it should be noted that 
Britain, as a colonial power, in effect insures the islands 
against what is a periodic disaster. Only in a few instances 
are local insurances taken out to cover specific crops, ofr 
“disaster reserves” accumulated. The whole approach to 
disaster is curiously uneven—as perhaps impulses of charity 
should be ; simultaneously with the Windwards being struck 
down, Bermuda was sending $43,380 to the United 
States to help relieve distress caused by Diane earlier. 
Presumably when the West Indies become independent, the 
scale of aid will correspond more with that garnered by a 
stricken independent state ; the new federal government will 
have to be the insurer. Meanwhile the loss and distress— 
and the money paid—will no doubt add to the West Indian 
emigration to Britain, now being put on a subsidised basis. 


Elections in Brazil 


T will probably be a fortnight before most of the results 
] of this week’s presidential elections in Brazil are known. 
But the heavy proportion of abstentions, estimated at 
between 20 and 30 per cent of an electorate which is legally 
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obliged to go to the polls, suggests that a spectacular cam- 
paign by various candidates did not eradicate the sense of 
apathy and disillusion felt by many Brazilians since the end 
of the Vargas era. It also suggests that the swing to General 
Juarez Tavora, hoped for by the army and conservatives, has 
not taken place. So far, Sr Adhemar de Barros seems well 
in the lead, but this may mean only that votes are being 
counted most rapidly in the coastal areas around Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo and in other urban centres where his 
strength is concentrated. Expectations are still that Sr 
Juscelino Kubitschek, who proclaimed himself to be Dr 
Vargas’s heir during a 45,000-mile election tour, will emerge 
as the winner. His vice-presidential candidate, Sr Joao 
Goulart, appears to be doing badly ; this may be due, in part, 
to revelations about his contacts with the fallen Peronisia 
regime confirmed by General Lott, the Minister of War. 

If Sr Kubitschek does win the election, the army will 
find itself in an exceedingly delicate position. It has stated 
that it is the guardian of Brazilian democracy and has pro- 
mised to respect the will of the electorate. On the other 
hand, it is opposed, in some measure, to what it believes 
to be corrupt forces associated with Sr Adhemar-de Barros, 
and it is strongly hostile to the demagogic instincts of Sr 
Kubitschek. Moreover, recent events in Argentina have 
convinced many Brazilians that certain elements in political 
life should simply not be allowed to come to power even if 
voters are so misguided as to elect them. Sr Kubitschek, 
however, has warned his supporters of a possible army 
coup, and it would be impossible to deceive the country 
successfully about the real outcome of the voting. All that 


can be predicted now is that the next weeks will be tense 
and difficult. 


Indonesia Swings Left 


HILE it is still too early to visualise the whole picture 
W of Indonesia after last week’s general elections, the 
outlines that have emerged so far are disquieting. Reports 
of the rapid growth of the Communist party (PKI) during 
the Nationalists’ long tenure of office are proving to have 
been, if anything, an understatement. According to the 
first incomplete returns, the PKI alone had polled half a 
million votes more than the Masjumi (Consultative Council 
for Indonesian Moslems), which was believed before the 
elections to be the strongest party in Indonesia, because of 
its natural appeal to an Islamic people and the thoroughness 
of its organisation in the villages. The Masjumi may gain 
ground as returns from Sumatra and the remoter islands 
come in, but an actual victory for this moderate party can 
presumably be excluded, since most of the counting in 
Java, which contains 30 million of the 43 million registered 
voters, was complete at the time of writing. The partial 
eclipse of the Masjumi can be explained partly by its long 
exclusion from the election committee while the Nationalists 
were in power ; and partly by the unexpected success of 
the breakaway Moslem party Nahdatul Ulama, the real 
“ dark horse ” of the election. Dr Sjahrir’s Socialist party 
has been even more completely submerged than had been 
foreseen. 
The energetic caretaker government under the Masjumi 
leader, Dr Harahap, is supposed to remain in office until 
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Among the few trees that grow on the dry hillsides of 
the State of Ceara in Brazil is the valuable Carnatiba 
palm. Scraping the leaves of one hundred palm trees 
will yield some forty pounds of wax, and a process of 
decoction will produce a further quantity of a different 
quality. Carnatiba wax is brittle but has a high 


CARNAUBA 


melting point, and it has for many years been used 
in combination with softer waxes for making wax 
candles: today it is an ingredient in many polishes, 
paints and varnishes with names that are household 
words, and it enters into numerous processes, includ- 
ing the adulteration of beeswax. 

Carnauba wax is shipped to the United Kingdom 
and to other markets from the port of Fortaleza, where 
a branch of the Bank of London & South America 
has been established for many years. Carnauba 
wax prices are mentioned in the commodity reports 
published in our Fortnightly Review, which also con- 
tains information from our other branches in South 
and Central America on trading conditions, exchange 
regulations and economic developments in general. 
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“T think I’d like a White Horse 
better than anything” 


MAXIMUM PRICES: — Bottles 36/-, $-Bottles 18/9, 4-Bottles 9/9, Miniature Bottles 3/9, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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after the Constituent Assembly has done its work, and this 
larger body is not to be elected until the end of the year. 
But the trend of the elections does not encourage the belief 
that the Masjumi will be in power thereafter, or that Dr 
Harahap’s work of eradicating corruption and facilitating 
foreign trade will be continued by his successor. If, as 
now seems likely, the Nationalists find themselves in a 
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position to form a government, the future of Indonesia, 
in terms of foreign relations as much as of internal pros- 
perity, will depend to a large extent on which of the other 
parties are asked to join the inevitable coalition. The 
curse of Indonesian politics in the past few years has been 
the unwillingness of many of its leading figures to recognise 
the threat of Communism for what it is. And this short- 
sightedness appears to be as prevalent among the orthodox 
Moslems of the Nahdatul Ulama as in the Nationalist party 
itself. 












Through Rose-Coloured Radarscopes 






HE statements made by Air Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle, 

head of Fighter Command, at the end of the ten-day 
air exercise ““ Beware” last weekend were meant to be 
reassuring. They will have quite the opposite effect. They 
are of no help to those of his colleagues who are trying to 
bring home to the Treasury and the country the essentials 
of atomic strategy, and they raise the question whether 
Sir Dermot himself realises that the system of air defence 
that won the Battle of Britain ended ten years ago at 
Hiroshima. It is no longer sufficient to maul an enemy 
bomber force. Unless it is destroyed entirely the country 
remains, in effect, an open and obvious target for atomic 
devastation, so great is the striking power of the individual 
atom bomber. The Air Ministry has recognised for some 
years that even 9o per cent effective defence is technically 
impossible at present, and this realisation has led logically 
to the decision to rebuild Bomber Command as a long- 
range atomic striking force. The principal lesson of 
exercise “ Beware,” in which the RAF was using its new 
Hunters and a brace of Javelins for the first time, is not the 
value of more extensive radar and faster fighters. It is that 
the air chiefs have been correct in their presumptions that 
the threat of reprisal is the only effective defence at their 
disposal. 
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What the public needs to know about the present stage 
of the country’s defences is not that Sir Dermot himself 
would be twice as reluctant to attack this country today as 
six months ago—and how reluctant is “ twice ” ?—but how 
near is the RAF to possessing the deterrent, the atemic 
bombing force, promised in successive White Papers. The 
Valiants, which are the first long-range jet bombers to reach 
the RAF, did not take part in “ Beware.” If the RAF 
cannot prevent attack, can it at least retaliate ? 












The Law and the Homosexual 


HE departmental committee on homosexuality and 

prostitution is still taking evidence, and it can be 
assumed that its report will not be forthcoming for many 
months. In the meantime, from the memoranda that have 
been published, it looks as if the most controversial question 
the committee will have to decide is whether homosexual 
conduct between consenting adult males in private should 
continue to be a criminal offence. 

The latest body to air its views on the subject is the 
Magistrates’ Association, whose memorandum of evidence 
to the committee was published in its annual report last 
week. The association recommends that homosexual con- 
duct between men should not be an offence ; but at the same 
time it proposes that the age of consent should be 30. 
This age limit is much higher than others who favour a 
relaxation of the law have usually thought proper—the 
Howard League (whose annual report has also just 
appeared), for instance, suggested 21 — and, if adopted, 
would not prevent many of the tragedies that at present arise 
from too harsh an enforcement of the law as it stands. But 
perhaps the high age limit reflects a compromise dictated 
by disagreement on the main issue among the council of 
the Magistrates’ Association, for the recommendation, even 
with this proviso, was carried only by 41 votes to 33. 

The association’s membership includes about 60 per cent 
of the active magistrates in England and Wales, and perhaps 
it is only the progressive and: liberal-minded magistrates 
who bother to join. Even so, the forces of law and order 
tend to be so conservative when a controversial proposal of 
this sort is put forward that those who consider the present 
law relating to homosexuality wrong in principle should 
be encouraged by the memorandum. They will especially 
welcome the emphasis laid: by the association—and here it 
is in full agreement with the Howard League—on the 
undesirability of sending homosexuals to prison, except as 
a last resort. 


Russo-Japanese Price-Cutting 


APAN has reached a time of decision in its long peace 
negotiations with the Russians. During the present 
recess in the London talks the chief Japanese delegate, Mr 
Matsumoto, is busily reconsidering his country’s position 
with his leaders in Tokyo. The Russians are clearly hoping 
that Japanese resolution will crack during the interval as 
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a demand grows at home (carefully fostered by “Radio 
Free Japan ”) for a quick return of Japanese prisoners of 
war. To this end, suitable entr’acte music has recently 
been provided by Mr Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin 
in an interview in Moscow with a group of Japanese parlia- 
mentarians. The Russian leaders drew their visitors’ atten- 
tion to the brevity of Dr Adenauer’s recent talks in Moscow, 
urged the Japanese to come to terms with equal dispatch, 
and emphasised the economic benefits Japan would enjoy 
if only it agreed to end the state of war and exchange 
ambassadors. 

Apparently the Russians have now withdrawn from their 
first demands, made at the beginning of the talks, for the 
neutralisation of Japan and the exclusion of non-Communist 
warships from the seas between Japan and Korea. Instead, 
to judge from Mr Khrushchev’s hints, they are proposing 
an unconditional declaration to end the state of war; but 
are willing to tack on a promise to hand back a limited 
number of war criminals afterwards and to restore the small 
Habomai and Shikotan islands provided the Japanese do 
not fortify them. For his part, Mr Hatoyama is said to 
be thinking of dropping the former Japanese claim to 
southern Sakhalin and all the Kuriles, and of asking only 
for the two southernmost islands of the archipelago. It was 
unlikely that Moscow would ever have agreed to the original 
demands. But Mr Hatoyama would be wise to resist the 
temptation to follow too faithfully Dr Adenauer’s example 
of quick results. Japan might profitably present the 
Russians with a list of “ missing” Japanese prisoners and 
ask for a search to be made for them (an offer the Russians 
have already made to the Germans). And the Japanese 
are on good ground in insisting on a peace treaty that sets 
out the various points of agreement, instead of leaving the 
Russians to make ex gratia concessions. A little persever- 
ance on their part might well persuade Moscow to cut its 
price still further. 


Hanoi’s New Trimmings 


HE recent government reshuffle in the Communist 
iT republic of northern Vietnam probably reflects the 
realities of power. 
graphed in the company of youthful supporters, is to be 
kept safely upstairs where he belongs. He relinquishes the 
premiership in favour of Pham Van Dong, the real victor 
at last year’s Geneva conference, who retains the foreign 


President Ho Chi Minh, much photo- 


ministry. “Uncle Ho” may now be used more and more 
as a figurehead, while the Communist half of Vietnam con- 
tinues to be ruled by the triumvirate consisting of Dong, 
the party theorist, Truong Chinh, the: “ Khrushchev ” of 
Hanoi, and General Giap, the victorious war leader. 

At the same time, efforts are being made to adorn the 
“Democratic Republic ” of Vietnam with “ western ” demo- 
cratic trimmings. The membership of the new Fatherland 
Front, formed last month with the object of reunifying 
Vietnam, includes some deceptively innocent-sounding 
names. There are “ socialists,” “democrats,” delegates 
from the Caodaist and Hoa Hao sects in the south, and 
many other southern representatives, including a Buddhist 
and a woman described as “an agricultural combatant.” 
But if the membership is apparently well-blended, there is 
ne attempt to disguise the reality of Communist control 
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at the top. Ho Chi Minh is the “ honorary chairman ”—a 
further confirmation of his figurehead-status—and the next 
names on the list are Ton Duc Thang, an aged stalwart 
of the defunct Indo-Chinese Communist party, and Truong 
Chinh, the present party boss. « 

This political activity has not been matched, at any rate 
lately, in south Vietnam. But supporters of Mr Diem have 
visited Manila for a meeting of the “ Asian Peoples’ Anti: 
Communist League,” where again, although in a different 
context, the list of members had a strange look. This non- 
governmental body, formed in June, 1954—at the time o! 
the Far Eastern conference in Geneva—comprises delegates 
from Hongkong, Macao and the Ryukyus, as well as South 
Korea, Nationalist China, Siam, the Philippines and 
Vietnam. 

So far, the activities of the League have been slight, 
one major obstruction being the South Koreans’ resistance 
to a Formosan proposal that the Japanese be invited to join. 
It was decided at the Manila meeting to set up a sub-com- 


_Mittee to examine the question of new members. But there 


is so far little sign that the organisation will prove a serious 
obstacle to Viet Minh ambitions, or indeed to Communist 
activities anywhere in the Far East. Whether even the 
Americans ever thought that it would is not known. The 
official American attitude is described as one of 
“benevolence but not active encouragement.” 


Peace or Truce Party ? 


In another article we have pointed out indications of 
‘an incipient intrigue to: wrest from the country the fruits 
of its hard-won victory by a combination between such of 
the regular opposition as follow Mr Disraeli and such of 
the occupants of the cross benches as obey the impulses 
of Mr Gladstone and Mr Bright, for the purpose of urging 
the Government into premature negotiations. We have 
now to explain how little really pacific is the policy which 
these singular allies would recommend. We are as truly 
members of the Peace Party as the honourable representa- 
tive of Manchester or any of his colleagues—nay, much 
more so. We have depicted the horrors and the mischiefs 
of war as earnestly and nearly as often. We have 
denounced the unequalled sin of unjust or unnecessary 
wars as sternly as Mr Bright. We have calculated the cost 
of strife even more closely and estimated it at a yet higher 
figure. We, like him, are advocates for peace. Nay we, 
like him, are advocates for “ peace at any price” :—only 
we are anxious to have the article we bargain for ; while 
he, as it appears to us, is either indifferent to this, or 
blind as to the true means of obtaining it. Our ground of 
quarrel with him and his friends—the discrepancy 
between their views and ours—lies here: —that we insist 
upon the substance, while they would rest satisfied with 
the shadow ; we long for a reality—they would put up 
with the hollow hush-money of a sham; we want solid 
and enduring rest — they aspire only to a temporary 
breathing-time and a delusive lull. In fact the title they 
claim-—-that of the Peace Party—is an arrogant misnomer 
to which we utterly deny their right. They are not advo- 
cates of PEACE at all:—they are simply thirsty idolators 
of a brief, armed, uneasy, unsound, and worthless TRUCE, 
—a truce which could not last because it would be based 
upon no natural arrangements and would include no self- 
supporting force. 


The Economist 


October 6, 1855 
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Letters to the Editor 


Interim Report 


Smr—The conclusion of the leading 
article in your issue of September 24th 
is that “all the experience of this 
summer suggests that it would be better 
to meet such a misfortune [of a balance 
of payments crisis] by raising Bank rate 
again than by using most of the other 
weapons that the Chancellor may find 
tempting to his hand.” 

This surely ignores the fact that the 
problem is not merely of the quantitative 
effectiveness of disinflationary weapons, 
but of their qualitative effects. Credit 
control operates mainly through reducing 
the level of domestic investment, short- 
term or long-term. Our balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, however, are not due 
to excessive investment so much as to 
excessive consumption. The rise of 
capital investment in the course of 1954 
may have contributed to the general 
pressure on demand, but from the long- 
term point of view a high level of invest- 
ment is certainly to be welcomed rather 
than discouraged. 

The advantage of using the fiscal 
weapon for eliminating an excess of 
demand lies precisely in the fact that 
it is capable of reducing consumption 
directly, whereas credit control is not. 
Since 1951 the level of taxation has been 
progressively reduced while the level of 
interest rates has progressively risen. If 
this tendency continues the danger is 
that we shall inevitably slide into a high- 
consumption and low-investment 
economy, with most undesirable long- 
run consequences on the growth of 
productivity and our international com- 
petitive power. Once governments are 
accustomed to regard Bank rate as the 
main weapon of short-term economic 
control, political pressures will force 
them to let up more and more on the 
fiscal field and to compensate for this 
by tighter monetary control each time 
the situation becomes inflationary as a 
result of fiscal laxity. In the long run 
this can only mean that while the pro- 
portion of resources devoted to consump- 
tion will get steadily larger the scope for 
capital investment will be steadily 
narrowed down.—Yours faithfully, 

NICHOLAS KALDOR 
King’s College, Cambridge 


[Mr Kaldor’s problem is certainly a very 
real one. It can hardly be discussed in a 
footnote, but the following points may be 
made with dogmatic brevity: 

1. Bank rate affects long-term invest- 
ment less, and current consumption more, 
than might be supposed at first glance. 
_2. In any case investment must be 
limited to the national savings. 

3. To try to increase the rate of national 
savings by cunning a large budget surplus 
is certain, in a democratic society, to be 
self-frustrating. 


4. If the budget surplus is created by 
increasing an already intolerably heavy bur- 
den of taxation, the frustration—and the 
inflation—will come the more quickly. 

5. The only way out is more private 
savings, either by the “ ploughing back” 
of existing enterprises or by greater per- 
sonal thrift.—Ep1Tor.] 


* 


Sir—Before you write your Final Re- 
port can you be persuaded to make 
explicit the precise mechanism by which 
Bank rate achieves the results which you 
claim in your Interim Report of Sep- 
tember 24th ? 

The only mention of mechanism in 
that article is the paragraph in which 
you explain that the “ traditional way in 
which a tighter money policy is sup- 
posed to work” is through a squeeze on 
bank liquidity. Exactly so: it is this 
which causes the contraction ; Bank rate 
is a concomitant, not a cause. Yet 
throughout your article you persist in 
ascribing the results of a credit squeeze 
to Bank rate. 

This hair must be split. The failure 
to do so has greatly contributed to the 
growth of a widespread Bank rate myth. 
In January the Chancellor was clearly a 
victim, but his resort to directives may 
indicate his subsequent disillusionment. 
Such disillusionment (and the directives) 
would have been quite unnecessary had 
official policy concentrated on the size 
of the credit base (your “ traditional 
way”) instead of concentrating (as you 
do in your article) on the level of Bank 
rate.—Yours faithfully, 

W. T. NEWLYN 
The University, Leeds 


Facing the Future 


Sir—In your issue of October Ist you 
say “ The Conservatives have a briefing 
staff separate from the planners... .” 
This is not so. It was broadly true until 
1948 but has not been the case since. 

The Conservative Research Depart- 
ment in its present form is the result of 
the amalgamation, in the autumn of 
1948, of three then separate departments 
of the Party Headquarters—the Research 
Department (long-term), the Parlia- 
mentary Secretariat (day-to-day briefing) 
and the Information Department and 
Library of the Central Office. Since that 
amalgamation specialisation in the Re- 
search Department has been by subject 
and not by function. That is to say, the 
officer responsible for a particular sub- 
ject or group of subjects is responsible 
for both the long-term and the short- 
term aspects of the work.—Your faith- 
fully, MICHAEL FRASER 
Conservative Research 

Department, S.W.1 


115 
Black Market in Cars 


Sirn—May I be permitted to express 
my deep dismay at the smug compla- 
cency evinced by Mr W. L. Ricketts. 
Shoddy workmanship and poor finish 
in British cars? Why worry ?- They 
“seem all to be covered by the manu- 
facturer’s guarantee.” But it is just 
these defects which are losing us our 
export markets in cars, and which 
would lose them even faster in a general 
world recession. A friend just home 
from Sweden tells me from her own 
experience of the growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the poor quality of the popu- 
lar British cars, a dissatisfaction the 
effect of which can be seen in the 
recent sharp reduction in the percentage 
of total car sales in Sweden falling to 
British makes. 

Perhaps this dissatisfaction is also 
“covered by the manufacturer’s 
guarantee ” ?—Yours faithfully, 

A. HUGHES 
Stapleford, Cambridge 


* 


Sir—As manufacturers within the 
motor industry, we heartily agree with 
Mr Ricketts’s sentiments in regard to 
the importance of the export trade and, 
in our field, we are indeed most active 
in our efforts to encourage overseas 
orders. 

At the same time, we are most con- 
cerned to see the complacent attitude 
taken by Mr Ricketts in regard to 
“the regrettable defects” found in a 
brand-new British product. While 
these may well be covered by guarantee, 
the inconvenience and annoyance caused 
to users by such defects are contribut- 
ing increasingly towards bringing 
British products into disrepute abroad. 
Even where guarantee claims were fully 
met, we know of at least one case where 
a large Swiss operator refused to place 
further orders because of “silly 
troubles ” in the first three months. 

These little defects may well have'very 
serious results on our export position 
where we are in competition with coun- 
tries such as Germany, where more 
attention is paid to detail.—Yours faith- 
fully, H. W. HEYMAN 
Smith’s Delivery Vehicles, Ltd., 

Gateshead-on-T yne 


New Broom in the 
Highlands 


Str—In your article of September roth 
you overlooked the underlying principle 
involved. The question is whether to 
abandon the crofters’ future and increase 
afforestation by far larger proportions 
than anyone has so far had the courage to 
propose or to subsidise the crofters still 
more so that their way of life and tradi- 
tions may continue. In other words, 
economic reality is matched against 
sentimental loyalty and affection. One 
thing is clear: so long as compromise 
abounds neither out national resources 
nor our indigenous Highlanders will 
prosper.—Yours faithfully, 

Peterborough P. J. M. McEwan 





Books & Publications 


The Process of Growth 


THE THEORY OF ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. 
By W. Arthur Lewis. 
Allen and Unwin. 453 pages. 30s. 
j-~ is an extremely important book. 
The critic may, and indeed must, 
pick some holes in it; its author is the 
first to acknowledge that it defies most 
of the decencies of specialisation ; and 
it will probably annoy a certain number 
of people. It belongs, however, to that 
rare class of work, one that fairly and 
squarely fills an urgently felt want. 

In the rapidly growing literature of 
economic growth there has _ hitherto 
been lacking any single work, authorita- 
tively but untechnically written, to 
which the general reader could turn 
for light. There have been special and 
general historical studies, _ strictly 
theoretical economic analyses, statistical 
surveys, methodological critiques, case 
reports from particular regions, and 
pieces of special pleading. But no one 
has yet, at the commonsense level, 
brought into relation the various ele- 
ments of that complex social-political- 
psychological-technical process whose 
end product, in the field of measurable 
economic events, is an increase in out- 
put per head. The lack is not surpris- 
ing; for it takes a good deal of 
courage to jeopardise a scholarly repu- 
tation by so drastically eclectic a ven- 
ture. Climate; religion; _ political 
institutions ; mores; technical coeffi- 
cients ; the educational process ; public 
finance ; invention ; investment; class 
structure ; credit; international trade 
and relations ; collective and individual 
initiatives ; demographic trends; land 
tenures ; migration ; this list of topics 
by no means exhausts Professor Lewis’s 
_ subject matter. His own comment, in 

his preface, cannot be bettered: 

Maps are published in many different 
scales, for many different purposes. The 
articles in a technical journal correspond 
to a scale of an inch to the mile. This 
book is on a scale more like an inch to 
a hundred miles ; this, too, should have 
its uses. 

The metaphor can:be carried farther. 
Mr Lewis supplies the sketch-map, 
based partly on personal observation 
both of advanced and of undeveloped 
economies (many readers will remember 
his admirable report of 1953 on “ Indus- 
trialisation and the Gold Coast”), partly 
on wide reading, and marks the chief 
lines of communication and dangers to 
navigation ; he does not try to predict 
the journey. Here are certain institu- 
tions, here the attitudes and beliefs 
which have given rise to them ; behind 


these again the interplay of earlier 
institutions, earlier beliefs and attitudes, 
material conditions, natural settings. 
These favour, hamper, or variously 
shape economic growth ; and economic 
growth reacts on them in time, altering 
environments, institutions, and morality 
itself. There are no predestinate grooves 
to be followed. Mr Lewis totally rejects 
determinism, and has indeed a refresh- 
ing respect for the power of individual 
leadership to shape events. There are, 
however, possibilities and impossibili- 
ties, congruities and incongruities ; and 
it is the confrontation of these, the 
practical interpretation of various rele- 
vant national experiences all over the 
world and throughout history, the sort- 
ing out of common factors and their 
examination in the light of today’s con- 
ditions, which makes “The Theory of 
Economic Growth” a working hand- 
book for statesmen as well as a detached 
study. 

The practical recipes vary, as one 
would infer, according to circumstances. 
In almost every case, however, the 
prescribed take-off mechanism is the 
raising of agricultural productivity, 
especially by agricultural education. To 
convert the productive power thus 
generated into a harmoniously growing 
complex of investment, to construct as 
it were an economic breeder-reactor, 
calls for a nice judgment of priorities— 
on social as well as on immediate 
economic grounds Mr Lewis gives a 
warning against a dash for industrialisa- 
tion insufficiently matched by progress 
in housing, public works and technical 
training—for a realistic use of foreign 
capital, technical expertise and entre- 
preneurship, and for a tough and skilled 
fiscal and monetary policy. 

On this last point, Mr Lewis’s pres- 
criptions are less convincing than else- 
where ; for he shows a complacency 
about inflation that is both economically 
and politically unjustified. He claims 
that inflation undertaken for produc- 
tive purposes is reliably self-liquidating ; 
which begs the whole question whether 
projects and their timing can be 
rationally planned without a reliable 
unit of account. He prescribes inflation 
as a means of getting resources into 
Government hands when political and 
administrative shortcomings impede a 
suitable taxation policy ; yet those same 
shortcomings are no less a handicap in 
the dosing and control of inflation, 
which is politically and administratively 
a notoriously difficult operation. 

This is one point for debate ; there 
are others. It would be absurd to expect 
the advice of one man, no matter how 
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intelligent, humane, imaginative and 
well-informed, to be uniformly impec- 
cable. But it is hard to imagine any 
critic failing to agree that these are the 
lines, and these the materials, on which 
debate must proceed. This is how 
people should be thinking in Burma 
and India, in the Gold Coast and in 
Guiana, in the cabinets of newly self- 
governing states and of colonial powers, 
at the headquarters of the United 
Nations Technical Agencies and of the 
World Bank, and at lesser centres, 
private and public, of power and deci- 
sion everywhere. That such a claim 
can soberly be made for his book is the 
measure of Mr Lewis’s achievement. 


Priestley Progress 


JOURNEY DOWN A RAINBOW. 
By J. B. Priestley and Jacquetta Hawkes. 
Heinemann. 301 pages. 18s. 


N° book quite like this has been 
published since Smollett’s “ Expedi- 
tion of Humphry Clinker” in 1771. 
The technique is the same: a travelogue 
in the form of letters exchanged between 
contrasting personalities, and in Mr 
Priestley’s portion there is a swiftness 
of moral judgment and a pugnacious 
common sense deeply of the eighteenth 
century. Where Smollett travelled from 
Gloucester to Edinburgh and back home, 
Mr and Mrs Priestley separated in 
Kansas City, the one bound for the 
fleshpots of Dallas and Houston, the 
other for the austere antiquities of the 
sites inhabited in the past and today 
by the Pueblo and Navaho Indians. 
After which, the two personages—both 
delightfully conscious of their private 
relations and public stature—exchange 
letters and small essays on their con- 
trasting experiences. 

‘Mrs Priestley’s sections of the book 
are the less challenging but the more 
satisfactory. Following in the footsteps 
of D. H. Lawrence and Ruth Benedict, 
she takes the high desert and mountain 
roads to the Mesa Verde, Zuni and Taos. 
She describes some of the sites with the 
eye of a very fine archzologist and does 
a traditional set piece on one of the 


dances in Santo Domingro. It falls well 


below Lawrence’s variations on the same 
theme, but it is done with enjoyment. 

The same cannot be said for Mr 
Priestley’s pilgrimage through the air- 
conditioned province of Mammon. Mr 
Priestley believes in tweed suits, luke- 
warm beer and a somewhat defiant 
individualism. Instead, he found multi- 
coloured nylon shirts, frozen martinis 
and a community of millionaires and 
public relations men wildly anxious to 
cohere to one another in a pattern of 
mass vulgarity. His reactions are some- 
times funny but often superficial and 
exasperating in their _ self-righteous 
misery. In fact, Mr Priestley did not 
see much beyond what he had wanted 
to find and his whole trip has a curious 
air of wrathful unreality. The result is 
a portrait of Mr Priestley rather than 
of America’s new Eldorado. His few 
asides on Texas politics are naive, and 
he nowhere seeks to understand the 
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peculiar nature of a society in constant 
and rapid upward motion. 

This is a book definitely worth reading 
—but how about a second volume with 
Jacquetta Hawkes going to Dallas and 
Mr Priestley marooned on the Black 
Mesa ? 


Riding the Storm 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN 
POLICY, 1919-1939: Third Series, 
Volumes VIII and IX. 

Edited by E. L. Woodward and Rohan 
Butler. ‘ 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 644 and 
622 pages, respectively. 50s. each. 


oo volumes are devoted to British 
foreign policy in the Far East from 
August, 1938, to the outbreak of war 
with Germany in September, 1939. In 
Europe this was a period of rapidly 
mounting crisis, which saw drastic set- 
backs for British policy and ended with 
a startling change in it. It did not see 
any major shift in the Far Eastern 
situation or any reformulation of the 
British attitude to the Sino-Japanese 
war, the issue that overshadowed British 
Far Eastern policy. The story is one 
of slow but continuous deterioration in 
the prospects of safeguarding British 
interests in China against Japanese in- 
roads ; of helpless inactivity alternating 
with useless activity on the part of the 
British Government and its ambassadors 
in China and Japan. 

The immediate reasons for Great 
Britain’s helplessness in the face of 
events were, as is stated by the editors 
in their preface to the first of the two 
volumes, and as is apparent in almost 
every document, the existence of a 
threatening situation in Europe, the 
military unpreparedness of Great Britain 
and the guarded attitude of the United 
States in the Far Eastern crisis. Ham- 
strung on all these counts, the British 
Government could only hope, as it had 
hoped since 1931, that the Sino-Japanese 
war would peter out or that some oppor- 
tunity would offer itself for mediation to 
bring it to an end. Nursing these hopes, 
the Government played for time by 
being firm but conciliatory towards 
Japan, sympathetic but unhelpful to 
Chiang Kai-shek. But this policy only 
reaped, in the words of the British 
Ambassador at Tokyo, “the worst of 
both worlds—in Japan by creating the 
impression that we are doing more for 
China than is actually the case, in China 
because kind words are not followed by 
good deeds.” And the hopes on which 
it was founded were ill-placed. Increas- 
ingly after the summer of 1938, unreason 
and extremism came to the top in 
Japan’s China programme; and the 
threat that Japan would force China to 
accept a Sino-Japanese bloc to exclude 
all foreign interests, or that China, if it 
continued the struggle, would fall 
increasingly under Russian influence, 
loomed ever larger on the horizon. 

Japan was encouraged on its ccurse 
as much by British weakness in Europe 
as by British helplessness in the Far 
East. But if the Munich settlement 


helped to convince Japan that aggression 
would pay, it does not follow that a 
European war over Czechoslovakia or 
continuing tension in Europe, following 
a German setback at Munich, would not 
have presented Japan with equal oppor- 
tunities. On the contrary, it is clear 
from the second of these volumes that 
Japanese pressure on Great Britain only 
increased after the spring of 1939, when 
Great Britain abandoned appeasement in 
Europe and a German war became more 
imminent. Great Britain’s attitude in 
Europe was in any case influenced by 
its inability to defend its interests in 
the Far East, as its attitude in the Far 
East was affected by its fears in Europe. 

Underlying the immediate reasons for 
British helplessness in the Far East—the 
real explanation of the vicious circle 
that was set up between weakness there 
and weakness in Europe—was the rela- 
tive decline in the British world position 
that had been taking place slowly for 
fifty years. It was only one of the 
consequences of this process that, to 
quote an Admiralty letter which is given 
in the appendix to Volume VIII, “it 
will . never be possible . . . for this 
country to build and maintain a Fleet 
equal or comparable to the combined 
strength of those [of Germany, Italy and 
Japan]. . . .” Another of the conse- 
quences was that Japan had acquired 
strategic control of the Far East by 1918. 
Given that control and the situation in 
China, there were bound to be far- 
reaching changes in the Far East. Given 
the great extent of its Far Eastern 
interests up to 1918, Great Britain was 
bound to suffer from those changes, at 
least until the United States would come 
forward to fill the vacuum created by 
British decline. In the intervening years 
Great Britain was riding the storm and 
could do no more. 


Unwise Elevation 


ALFRED AUSTIN, VICTORIAN. 
By Norton B. Crowell. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 296 pages. 18s. 


yw Tennyson died in 1892 the 
laureateship proved difficult to 
fill. Morris indicated that he would 
refuse it ; and the Queen, who regarded 
the office as one in her personal house- 
hold, objected to Swinburne, whose 
early poems had been immoral, and who 
had even written against the Emperor 
of Russia. Mr Gladstone, apparently 
advised by Jowett, was disposed to let 
the appointment lapse. But _ this 
sagacious policy was abandoned by Lord 
Salisbury, whose choice fell upon 
Alfred Austin in 1896. If there was any 
element of cynicism in the decision, it 
was promptly punished. Austin cele- 
brated his elevation by printing an 
absurd copy of verses on the Jameson 
Raid. The Queen was. disturbed. 
Salisbury, although careful not to read 
the effusion, had to admit having 
“heard it condemned by many persons, 
both from a political and literary point 
of view.” After Tennyson, after Words- 
worth, after Southey—an _ uninspired 





SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 1939-46 


The Far East 1942-6 


by F. C. Fones, Hugh Borton 
and B. R. Pearn 


The history of the peoples of Eastern 
Asia and the Pacific from the date of 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour in 
December 1941 to the surrender and 
occupation of Japan is covered in this 
volume. It was a period which saw the 
growth of nationalist movements 
throughout the Far East, movements 
at first encouraged by the Japanese and, 
after their defeat, by Communist in- 
fluence. (Published on behalf of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs.) 
60s. net 


The Bent World 
A CHRISTIAN EXAMINATION 
OF EAST-WEST TENSIONS 
by F. V. Langmead Casserley 


Dr. Casserley begins this book with a 
summary of Russo-Marxism and ex- 
plains the reasons for its wide-spread 
appeal. He then examines the charac- 
teristic weaknesses of the kind of secu- 
larized thinking which so often attempts 
to answer the Marxist challenge, and he 
concludes by stressing the central réle 
of traditional orthodox Christianity in 
this situation. 2l1s. net 
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poet, perhaps, but a capable man of 
letters—it was all a sad come-down. 

Austin, in fact, both as man and 
writer, was negligible in every way. 
There is nothing to remember him by 
except a number of mildly entertaining 
stories, most of which will be foun 
duly embedded in Mr Crowell’s com- 
petent but rather solemn book. In con- 
versation, Austin had _ invariably 
addressed his predecessor not as 
“Tennyson” (or even “ My lord”) but 
as “Bard” or “Immortal Bard.” He 
expected something of the same respect 
when his own turn came—for had not 
his appointment been, in his own words, 
“a very simple matter,” just the recog- 
nition that he was “at the head of 
English literature”? He took his 
inspiration very seriously (it figured 
regularly in his table talk as “ It”) and 
when grammatical mistakes in his poems 
were pointed out to him, he would say 
piously: “I dare not alter these things ; 
they come to me from above.” 

As was inevitable, Austin’s elevation 
attracted ridicule which in an obscurer 
station he would have escaped. Much 
of this was cruel. But happily no 
pathos appears to attach to his figure. 
He was armoured in an invulnerable 
self-conceit, and lived to a serene old 
age, a happy and_= successful man. 
Wilfred Scawen Blunt (“Wilfred S. 
Blunt” to Mr Cowell) called him “an 
absurd little cocksparrow.” Even if this 
is unjust, Austin was clearly in no sub- 
stantial sense a representative Victorian. 
The elaborate setting—social, political 
and literary—which is here provided for 
him is somewhat in excess of his 
deserts. 


Advance in Automation 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PROCESS 
CONTROL SYSTEM DESIGN. 
By A. J. Young. 


Longmans. 395 pages. 42s. 


HIS is a technical book of more than 


technical importance. Automatic 
control systems are very widely used in 
process industries such as chemicals and 
oil, but still mainly on the empirical 
basis of “ cut and try.” Automatic con- 
trol in mechanical and especially elec- 
trical engineering, on the other hand, is 
based upon an extremely well developed 
foundation of theory. In spite of the 
talent and “ hunch ” good engineers can 
apply, there are obvious limits to the 
development that can be based upon 
empiricism alone ; and this book is an 
attempt to provide process contro] engi- 
neers with an adequate basis of theory 
on which to develop their work—“ to 
substitute intelligent thinking for rule- 
of-thumb methods in everyday plant 
problems.” 

The rather lopsided advance of theory 
and practice in the different fields of 
“automation” results partly fromthe 
emphasis placed upon the study of servo- 
mechanisms, and electrical communica- 
tion by defence demands during and 
between two wars. But there is a more 
important reason for it: the characteris- 


that their control engineers need to 
govern are readily measurable and 
predictable. Those of chemical reactions 
taking place in a succession of pressure 
vessels, stills, and heat exchangers, aie 
not; indeed, the control engineer has 
often to identify the characteristics that 
are really significant in a process before 
measuring and steadying their fluctua- 
tions. A systematic quantitative study 
of the characteristics of chemical pro- 
cesses, providing full data for calculating 
most favourable operating conditions, is 
still in its early stages—the Central 
Instrument Laboratory of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, of which the author 
has been the head since 1946, is a 
pioneer in the field. 

Meanwhile, Mr Young argues per- 
suasively, the limitations of the data 
practically available should not preclude 
a logical approach to the application and 
design of process control systems: and 
it is such an approach, in comparatively 
simple language and drawing always 
upon the problems that the control 
engineer meets in practice and the tools 
he has to work with, that he presents in 
this book. Its general importance iies 
in reducing as much as is now possible 
the empiricism that has until now weak- 
ened this field of applied science. The 
advance of scientific knowledge, it has 
been said, consists in reducing 
empiricism. 


Fiction Across the Channel 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
NOVEL. 
By Henri Peyre. 


Oxford University Press. 379 pages. 30s. 


T HERE are few things more difficult 
in literary criticism than to attempt 
to survey and assess the value of works 
by living writers. The problem is, 
perhaps, particularly difficult in the case 
of French contemporary writers, for the 
unprecedented experimenting in fic- 
tion that has taken place in the past 
three decades in France makes it almost 
impossible for the critic to formulate 
an enduring standard. Few critics are 
better qualified than M. Peyre, who is 
Sterling professor of French at Yale, 
for the formidable task he has set him- 
self. Encyclopaedic learning and 
lucidity of thought are two of his advan- 
tages; yet they do not cause him to 
underestimate the obstacles in his path. 
He emphasises the need for. courage, 
then displays it; his convictions are 
strong and he is insufficiently timid to 
be deterred from expressing them. 

It would be pleasant to register 
wholehearted agreement with all M. 
Peyre’s views. But so subjective is one’s 
appreciation of fiction, and so fickle are 
the changes in public taste, that it is 
impossible not to dispute some of the 
writer's judgments. M. Peyre’s out- 
look seems to be circumscribed by two 
propositions: that intellect, more than 
any other factor, determines the per- 
manence of a novel, and that enduring 
fiction is unlikely to be found in the lists 
of best-sellers. This is not to suggest 


tics of a machine or an electrical system that an absence of intellect is desir- 
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able ; merely that other qualities, such 
as observation, sympathy and perhays 
even the outmoded virtue of narrat:\e 
power, may be more important in 1) 
long run. As for best-sellers, while i: 
would be foolish to assert that they 
automatically qualify as literature, it ; 
as well to remember, with Mr Somerset 
Maugham, that few literary surviva!s 
failed to sell well in their own day. It 
is probably these propositions that 
cause M. Peyre grossly to under- 
estimate the work of Simenon (whom 
he accepts, by inference, as “ French ”) 
and, apparently, to omit all mention of 
Maxence van der Mersch. 

Allowances must therefore be made 
for a point of view that many readers 
will reject, even if, proportionately, as 
many professional critics approve of it. 
And if such allowances are made, it 
must be admitted that M. Peyre has 
performed a feat of some magnitude. 
There is an admirable breadth about 
his work, and a sense of historical 
perspective, of the continuity of litera- 
ture, that indicate a love of his subject 
which parallels his scholarship. His 
analyses of the major works of Mauriac 
and Malraux, probably the two giants 
of the period under review, are as 
penetrating as they are dispassionate. 
And although some of the omissions 
are curious, the book includes a useful 
alphabetical list of important French 
novelists, together with the titles of 
their works, and particulars of English 
translations. It may seem carping to 
and that much of M. Peyre’s English, 
though always perfectly intelligible, 
reads like translated French. 


Books Received 


THE GREAT CRASH 1929. 

By J. K. Galbraith. Hamish Hamilton. 
186 pages. 12s. 6d. 

The American edition of this book was 
reviewed in our issue of May 14, 1955. 


SEAFARERS AND THEIR SHIPS: The story of 
a century of progress in the safety of ships 
and the well-being of seamen. Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 96 pages. 3s. 6d. 


CAPITAL FORMATION IN CANADA 1896-1930. 
By Kenneth Buckley. Toronto University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
173 pages. 26s. 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH PEOPLE: 2nd 
edition. 

By Ernest Barker. Oxford University Press. 
186 pages. 12s. 6d. 


KONSTAM ON INCOME Tax: Cumulative 


' supplement to 12th edition. No. 4. Stevens 


and Sons. 81 pages. 7s. 6d. 


A History OF COMMERCE. 
By Clive Day. Longmans. 
27s. 6d. 

The fourth revised edition of this book, 
first published in New York in 1907, 1s 
now available in this country. 


LANDMARKS OF ECONOMIC ‘THOUGHT. 
Second Edition. ; 

By John M. Ferguson. Longmans. 320 
pages. 25s. 

First published in New York in 1938, now 
available in the United Kingdom. 


SPECIALISTS’ GERMAN VOCABULARIES. 
By Kenneth Black. Pitmans. 189 pages. 
10s. 6d. 


703 pages. 
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The Worl 


BANFFSHIRE 


is their Market 


GLENLIVET 


Beautiful Glenlivet lies deep in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Together with Nairn, Elgin, Forres, 
Dufftown and other famous distillery towns, 
Glenlivet produces the big-hearted Scotch whisky 
that has so many friends all over the world. But in 
Glenlivet they know that even fine Scotch cannot 
sell itself. Other countries make whisky too. Com- 
petition is keen. Brand names jostle one another 
wherever whisky is sold. 

It’s the same in any industry. Making products for 
the world is only half the job. You’ve got to show 
them, sell them — and sel] them hard— wherever a 
market for them exists. Many manufacturers are 
doing this very successfully through TIME, The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 


IN TIME FOR BUSINESS 


TIME’S net paid audited circulation exceeds two-and- 
a-quarter million copies weekly (A.B.C.). There are five 
separate editions of TIME* with the same editorial content. 
One circulates only in the United States— the other four, 
the International Editions, are published simultaneously in 
English and read by important people in more than 100 
countries outside the U.S.A. ‘ 

Ninety-three of every 100 readers of TIME’s International 
Editions hold influential positions in business, government 
and the professions. They look upon TIME not only as the 
best means of keeping abreast of international news, but 
as an introduction to the world’s foremost companies 
and products. 

You can buy advertising space directed to those markets 
which interest you most — through one edition, any combin- 
ation of two, three or four, or in all five of the world-ranging 
editions of TIME. 


Advertising in TIME sells around the world ! 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET. LONDON Wi 


*TIME Atlantic 
TIME Pacific . 
TIME Latin American 
TIME Canadian 
TIME US. 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 4080 
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‘The English, are they human?’ asked G. J. Renier in his 


weli-known book. Since the war: the Rank Organisation 


has made a series of outstanding film comedies proving to 


the world that indeed they are human—a nation 


possessing amusing shortcomings 


peculiar to themselves. 


SEEING THE FUNNY SIDE 


British fads, frailties and institutions have, in fact, pro- 
vided the Rank Organisation with material for comedies 
quite unlike those produced anywhere else. They have 
been the source of a distinctively fresh approach to this 
type of screen entertainment—with themes ranging from 
the antics of medical students to those of veteran-car 
enthusiasts. 

Some have thought that subjects so typically British 
would not finda welcome overseas. But resounding success 
the world over for such films as GENEVIEVE and DOCTOR IN 
THE HOUSE, shows that these bright and original comedies 
are record-breakers wherever they are shown. 


MOTLEY MADE TO MEASURE 


The latest in a brilliant line of comedies which started with Ealing Studios’ 
PASSPORT TO PIMLICO and KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS, is TOUCH AND GO, 
starring Jack Hawkins in his first comedy role. This too finds its humour 
in the milder forms of British eccentricity, and like many Rank Organisation 
comedies was specially written for the screen : in this case, by William Rose, 
who wrote the script for GENEVIEVE. 

In its search for ingenious themes and its use of local colour, the Rank 
Organisation has given a refreshing new look to British film comedy: 
an amusing slice of the British way of life to be relished both at home and 
in an ever-growing market throughout the world. 


THE RANK ORGANISATION 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Admiral in Atomic Seas 


Washington, D.C. 


HE voyage of Admiral Lewis Strauss through the 
uncharted reefs and shoals of his course as chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission seems to be going a 
little more smoothly. The impression given by the gather- 
ing last week in Washington of the leading American 
industrialists interested in the “ atomic art ” is that a useful 
partnership is being forged between private and public 
enterprise. Although there are still symptoms of the 
admiral’s obsessive regard for secrecy—such as his wry 
remark that Russian scientists seemed to manage very well 
behind a complete security blackout—a greater geniality 
has been observed at the commission since the atomic con- 
ference at Geneva showed how few secrets there really 
were. Even the time-lag between the snappish complaints 
about the dilatoriness and obscurity of the commission’s 
policies, which come from time to time from Senator 
Clinton Anderson, the Democratic chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, and the 
taking of remedial steps by the commission has been 
reduced, sometimes to a matter of days. 

This improvement in mutual confidence, which may not 
of course survive the committee’s next hearings, is up to a 
point very welcome. It had been the normal condition 
under the predecessors of Admiral Strauss and Senator 
Anderson, when a truly bi-partisan committee worked in 
the closest harmony with the commission. Unfortunately 
the admiral has been involved, almost from the moment he 
took the chairmanship, in a number of highly controversial 
actions, which included the suspension of Dr Oppenheimer 
and culminated in the unfortunate Dixon-Yates electricity 
contract, His difficulties have been due partly to his own 
rather uncompromising personality and partly to the fact 
that, in addition to being the chairman of a five-man com- 
mission, he is the President’s personal assistant on atomic 
matters. This gives him a political role which is not 
shared by his fellow-commissioners. The suspicion has 
been germinated, especially by Mr Thomas Murray, a 
Democratic member of the commission, that Mr Strauss 
decides in his lone capacity many matters that should pro- 
perly be decided collectively. This, for example, explains 
the rider attached to an appropriation Bill in the last session 
cf Congress which guarantees to each commissioner equal 
access to all the papers of the commission. 

But there are good public grounds for changing the 
relationship between the commission and the committee 
now that they are no longer merely a complicity of two 
groups of men with sealed lips. The commission, besides 


remaining responsible for the production of nuclear 
weapons, is now the regulatory agency for a new civilian 
industry in which it must itself to a large extent still 
participate. It thus becomes the committee to maintain a 
certain detachment as the guardian of the public interest. 
It is a good sign that, instead of confining itself to treading 
on the commission’s corns, the committee is launching a 
long-range study of the social and economic effects of the 
growth of the atomic energy industry ; but it is rather 
alarming to discover that the expert panel is expected to 
report within four months. 


* 


The pattern of atomic development revealed by last 
week’s convention of the Atomic Industrial Forum, coincid- 
ing with the first Atomic Energy Trade Fair, was not 
new. Since atomic power will not be competitive with 
conventional sources of fuel as soon in the United States 
as it will be in some other parts of the world, the Americans 
feel they can afford the luxury of experimenting in five 
different directions before settling on the type of reactor 
which will produce electricity most economically. They 
have also turned their backs on the idea of “ dual purpose ” 
reactors, which yield much more exciting figures for the 
cost of power because they also produce plutonium for 
weapons, which is bought by the government at high 
prices. The commission decided at an early stage that 
this kind of reactor, despite its superficial allure, was not 
the most efficient technically for producing power and that, 
by distorting the economics of electricity production, it 
withheld from private enterprise the full incentive to bring 
down costs. 

The really hopeful development since the AEC issued 
its new regulations under the 1954 Act has been the 
willingness of private capital to make long-range invest- 
ments, largely for the sake of gaining experience, since there 
can be little immediate economic return. Of the five types 
of reactor being tried out simultaneously, two are being 
developed on the old-fashioned cost-sharing basis—a 
pressurised water reactor by the Duquesne Light Company 
of Pittsburgh, which will be the first large-scale nuclear 
power plant in the country, and an experimental reactor, 
based on the concept of graphite moderation and sodium 
coolant, which is being built by the North American 
Aviation Company in California. 

But private enterprise in a much more real sense has been 
stimulated by the demonstration programme, in which firms 
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were invited to develop, build, operate and own large-scale 
reactors, with the commission contributing free use of 
nuclear materials and its own laboratories and helping with 
the financing, provided some real scientific gain was in 
prospect. Under this scheme the Detroit Edison group is 
going to build a fast breeder reactor of 100,000 kilowatt 
capacity, which can be integrated into its service area by 
the end of 1959. Finally, three firms have spurned all 
public props and have applied for licences to build reactors 
which will be financed entirely from private funds. 

Anticipating trouble from his political inquisitors if only 
the largest private utility companies have a foot in the atomic 
door, Admiral Strauss has now called for a “ second round ” 
of the demonstration programme, under which partnerships 
will be set up to develop power plants of between 5,000 
and 40,000 kilowatt capacity. In particular this may give a 
chance for rural electrification co-operatives and other 
politically vocal advocates of publicly-owned electricity 
undertakings to grasp the share of the atom which their 
champions have been clamouring for in Congress. 

While private industry does not expect to get much return 
on its immediate domestic investment in the atomic future 
(and for every firm that it is actually building a reactor there 
are a dozen which have set up an “atomic division ” so as 
to keep in the swing), it does have considerable confidence 
that the export trade will tide it over the interval during 
which the really economic reactor for American conditions 
is being found. For this reason two assurances given by 
Admiral Strauss in his press conference on Monday have 
been extremely welcome to the developing private industry. 
One is that Americans are now completely free to carry on 
business in atomic energy abroad without approval from the 
AEC, so long as they are not dealing in secret information. 
The other is a rather vague promise that America’s foreign 
customers can rely on getting a fair share of enriched 
uranium fuel if they invest in American reactors. 

But the admiral’s most important contribution on Monday 
was to dispel some of the mystery about a development that 
was beginning to worry American businessmen and 
investors. This is the application of the principle of the 
hydrogen bomb to peaceful uses. Admiral Strauss confessed 
that, until the Indian chairman at Geneva broke the news, 
he had intended to keep this quiet. Now that it had come 
out anyway, he did his best to reassure those who have 
invested heavily in atomic fisson by predicting that every 
dollar now being put into reactors will be amortised before 
the forces of atomic fusion can be harnessed for commercial 
purposes. 


Marking Time 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has begun to sign papers 
P again and the official Assistant to the President, Mr 
Sherman Adams, is keeping the Denver hospital room in 
touch with Washington. There the Vice President, Mr 
Nixon, is presiding over Cabinet meetings, but he himself 
emphasises that no new policies need to be decided at the 
moment. It is now quite clear that, when decisions do 
have to be taken, they will be made wherever the President 
may be, provided his condition does not deteriorate. The 
military staff arrangements and the system for delegating 
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authority which Mr Eisenhower himself introduced into 
the presidential office have now come into their own. The 
practical political effect of this is that Mr Nixon has not 
yet been singled out as Mr Eisenhower’s inescapable 
successor. 

Whether Mr Nixon will be so singled out is doubtful, 
even though at the rhoment he is the most obvious 
Republican candidate for next year’s presidential nomina- 
tion. He is a controversial figure in his own state, 
California, and cannot guarantee the united support of his 
own party there; even more important, his name is 
anathema to the political independents and the Democrats 
who voted for Mr Eisenhower in 1952. Without their 
votes the Republicans can hardly hope to win an election 
and so far they have no candidate in sight who can approach 
Mr Eisenhower’s appeal. The professional politicians are 
now claiming that he may stand again in spite of his illness 
and that there is as yet no need to consider any alternative. 
This sounds like whistling in the dark, but it is in fact 
something much more practical. The Republican leaders 
are playing for time in which to catch their breaths and to 
search for a new candidate who can make the best of what 
has suddenly become a very bad job. 

The search may still be going on when the nominating 
convention meets next August, but at least the Democrats 
are in similar difficulties, although with a more hopeful 
prospect ahead of them. Their strategy for 1956 has been 
shattered too, and it is equally doubtful who will be at 
the centre of their pattern when it is re-formed. There is 
as yet no certainty that it will be Mr Adlai Stevenson, even 
though last week he had all the look of a focal point when 
he conveniently found himself consulting his party’s two 
congressional leaders in Texas, where they both live and 
where there is strong opposition to Mr Stevenson within 
the official Democratic organisation. 


Prosperity Carries On 


HE fever chart of the New York stock market has been 
far more alarming than that of the distinguished 
patient in Denver, but with far less justification. Faced with 
the announcement last Monday that President Eisenhower 
was “a little tired,” investors promptly took fright and a 
flurry of selling cost the market an estimated $4 billion. On 
Tuesday, however, a reassuring medical bulletin restored 
confidence to a large extent and a third of the decline was 
recovered. In judging the market’s reactions, it should be 
borne in mind that, on the Friday before President Eisen- 
hower’s sudden illness, the average of industrial stocks stood 
at its highest level in history ; this meant that the market 
was extremely vulnerable to any sudden bad news and that 
many investors were expecting a downward movement or, 
at least, a levelling off. 

But it would be extremely premature to suppose that the 
present flurries, which are so obviously psychological reac- 
tions to the President’s daily state of health, will result in 
a major break followed by a general economic recession. 
In fact, all available evidence points to the contrary and it 
is being realised that Mr Eisenhower’s illness does not affect 
the soundness of the economy. Numerous corporations 
have announced that they are going full steam ahead with 
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their expansion programmes ; among the more spectacular 
are a $350 million re-equipment plan announced by Eastern 
Airlines and the Ford Motor Company’s decision to spend 
half a billion dollars in 1956 on expanding its productive 
capacities. Mr Henry Ford’s words could serve as a sum- 
mary of the mood of most businessmen: 

The President’s illness is a matter of personal concern 

and regret to me, as it must be to every American, but in 

no way does this misfortune affect the confidence of myself 


and my associates ... in the basic strength of the nation’s 
economy. 


Behind such sentiments, moreover, there is a shrewd 
appraisal of political realities. After an initial psychological 
shock, businessmen and investors tend to realise that a 
Democratic Administration, with its preference for easy 
money policies and lavish public spending, would be as 
good for business, if not better, than a Republican govern- 
ment. In fact, the grain markets shamelessly advanced 
on the news of the President’s illness ; the view was taken 
that a Democratic victory in 1956 would probably mean 
a return to a policy of high and rigid price supports for 
agriculture. 


Crowded Court 


HE political spotlight was focused on the Supreme 

Court as it reconvened this week both because the Chief 
Justice, Mr Warren, has, against his own express wish, 
become a favoured possibility for the Republican nomination 
for President in 1956, and because several of the 700 cases 
pending before the Court involve important political and 
economic questions. The case that has, perhaps, aroused 
the widest interest concerns the constitutionality of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950 and the Communist 
Control Act of 1954. Another case full of political implica- 
tions entails a ruling on whether the federal government or 
the State of Louisiana owns the rich oil deposits between 
the three-mile and the ten-mile limits on the continental 
shelf beneath the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the field of anti-trust legislation the Court will be asked 
to decide on one of the major contests between the Depart- 
ment of Justice and a giant of private enterprise. The 
government has appealed against a lower court’s dismissal 
of the case brought against the du Pont Company on the 
ground that its ownership of 23 per cent of General Motors 
stock constituted effective control of that corporation and a 
restraint of trade. But whatever success the government 
achieves against du Pont may be more than offset by two 
Red Indian tribes, the Otoe and the Missouria. Supported 
by the lower courts, the braves claim that their ancestors 
were grossly underpaid for land granted to the government 
in 1880. Should they convince the Justices, the Department 
of the Interior may face the Treasury with the grim prospect 
of re-purchasing literally hundreds of millions of acres from 
other tribes eager to take a war-path to court. 

Assailed by such conflicting interests, the Justices will 
not forget that 


most of the occasions when the Supreme Court has come 
into virulent conflict with public opinion were those in 
which the Court disregarded its subtle tradition against 
needlessly pronouncing on constitutional issues. 
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These words were spoken by Mr Justice Felix Frankfurter 
in his distinguished address at the recent bicentenary 
celebrations for John Marshall, one of the early and most 
influential Chief Justices. Yet Mr Frankfurter would be the 
first to feel that fear of hostile opinion should not in any 
way prevent the Court from clarifying constitutional inteat 
in such vital matters as civil liberty or the rights of 
individual states. 


Turn for Turnpikes 


HE opening of the 240-mile long Turnpike across Ohio 

leaves only two links to be completed—the Indiana 
Toll Road and a bridge over the Delaware River between _ 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, both supposed to be finished 
in about a year—before the motorist will be able to drive 
from New York to the suburbs of Chicago without stopping 
except to pay $9.95 (£3 IIs.) in toll charges. On the Ohio 
section even this delay is being cut to a minimum by new 
electronic devices ; here, too, the danger of hold-ups from 
accidents, for which some other toll roads are notorious, 
has been lessened by special safety precautions, notably 
by an unusually broad centre strip between the two road- 
ways, each 24 feet wide. 


Plans for toll roads have gone on sprouting all over the 
country this year in spite, or perhaps because, of the argu- 
ments in Congress over federal aid for ordinary free-for-all 
highways. There are now nearly 2,000 miles of toll road 
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in use and nearly as many again under construction ; another 
5,000 miles have been proposed. Some of the plans may, 
however, be stunted by the rising cost of borrowing money ; 
already New York State has postponed a new bond issue 
which was to finance its Thruway. The total length of 
this toll road, to connect Buffalo with New York City and 
now nearly completed, will be 560 miles. It will have 
several offshoots to important centres, and Pennsylvania 
is proposing an even more extensive network of toll roads, 
in addition to its present Turnpike. 


In this heavily populated, heavily industrialised north- 
eastern section of the country, there seems little doubt that 
these roads will be able to cover their costs. Individuals 
and companies are willing to pay substantial charges in 
order to avoid the delays and congestion on ordinary high- 
ways, with their crossroads and bottlenecks, and to ensure 
quick delivery of goods. The same considerations will 
probably apply to the north-south chain of toll roads being 
built through the middle west to connect Illinois, Iows, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, particularly since here lower 
construction costs may make charges rather less. But the 
dependence of these roads on prosperity was illustrated in 
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1954, when a decline in receipts on the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike seemed to be the direct outcome of the economic 
recession. This year revenues have picked up satisfac- 
torily here, but the new West Virginia Turnpike has dis- 
covered how much toll roads rely on lorry traffic. Private 
motorists appreciate the scenic beauties of this road, but 
commercial use has been disappointing and receipts are 
running below expectations. 


Consumers’ Boom 


HE consumers who last year saved the economic 
recession from sinking into a slump have pushed this 
year’s prosperity into a boom. Their incomes have risen— 
to an annual rate of over $300 billion—and they are spend- 
ing a higher proportion of them; personal savings had 
been running at over 7 per cent of income after payment 
of taxes ever since 1951, but they are now down to about 
6 per cent, and outlays for personal consumption have gone 
up to a rate of over $250 billion a year. 
During the postwar period as a whole, the greatest 
increase in spending has been on services, which are now 
taking about 30 per cent of personal incomes. This is 
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partly because costs and interest rates have risen, but more 
because an improved standard of living has given people 
more possessions to be serviced: houses have to be painted, 
cars insured, washing machines repaired. Conversely, less 
is being spent on such obsolescent services as domestic 
servants, public transportation and cinema seats, which 
have been replaced by vacuum cleaners, private cars and 
television sets. 

But in the past year the big increase in outlays has been 
on durable goods, now taking about 12 per cent of con- 
sumers’ incomes. As might be guessed, the most important 
item in this i¢crease has been spending on automobiles. 
The article in the September issue of the Survey of Current 
Business, on which much of this note is based, does not 
gc into the inflationary effects of this type of spending ; 
but hire purchases of cars are mainly responsible for the 
steady, and worrying, rise in instalment credit which has 
been going on since the beginning of this year. This rise 
was not checked in August in spite of the attempt of the 
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banking authorities to restrain it ; at the end of that month 
automobile loans outstanding amounted to $13.5 billion, 
24 per cent more than a year earlier. 

Prosperity has sent more consumers to the luxury counters 
of shops ; department store sales in the first half of this 
year were 4 per cent above the comparable period of 1954, 
but the increase was proportionately much greater in sales 
of furniture, jewellery, sporting goods and furs. Spending 
on food and alcohol, now running at an annual rate of about 
$77 billion, has been going up steadily and people are at 
last also buying clothes and shoes ; expenditures on these 
categories have been rising much less fast than other types 
of outlays. In fact, manufacturers of all types of non- 
durable goods will not be altogether sorry when the demand 
for cars falls off, as it seems it must before long, for con- 
sumers should then have even more to spend on other 
things. 


Bars Do Make Prisons 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 


MERICAN penologists are becoming increasingly 
A\ anxious about the postwar pattern of recurring prison 
riots ; there have been about twenty this year, the latest 
at Deer Island prison in Boston. Prisoners seize guards 
as hostages, settlements are negotiated after a brief period 
of violence, an investigating committee is formed and the 
public becomes intensely interested in prison affairs. After- 
wards a few make-shift reforms are rammed through state 
legislatures and public concern lapses. Penal experts, how- 
ever, are proclaiming that penology has progressed to the 
stage where it is a recognised science which should no longer 
ke applied in this haphazard and sporadic way. 

The three nationally known penologists recently recruited 
by Governor Christian Herter of Massachusetts to study 
his state’s backward prison system are emphatic in their 
contention that 

essentially, correction should do more for the offender than 

was done by his community and its agencies and influences. 

This presupposes a well-planned programme of treatment 

embodying every possible use of the sciences and tech- 

niques known to the field. 


Such programmes are already operating in other states 
and have achieved conspicuous results in California and 
Wisconsin. 

California’s success is rooted in its system of indeter- 
minate sentencing. Californian courts do not condemn a 
man to a specific time in prison, but merely determine the 
question of his guilt and whether he should be jailed. The 
limits of the sentence are set by law, and how much of 
his term a man spends in prison is left to a panel of five 
carefully chosen professionals called the California Adult 
Authority. The institutions themselves also contrast sharply 
with those of most other states. Chino, California’s best- 
known penal experiment, has no bars and its informally 
dressed guards carry no guns. Chino’s 2,600 acres of 
farmland are surrounded only by a link chain fence ; and yet 
less than one per cent of the 1,500 inmates escape. The 
men are taught trades and skills. A majority earn a small 
wage and they may finish high school and do some college 
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work during their term. Families are allowed to visit for 
four hours on Sundays and eat picnic lunches with the 
inmates in the grounds. : 

Wisconsin is regarded as a leader in prison reform because 
of its system of parole and probation. When a prisoner is 
considered ready to be sent to a minimum security unit, 
such as a prison farm or forest, he is, instead, put on proba- 
tion. Occasionally a man with a long term will be released 
on parole after serving only a year of his time. This pro- 
gramme is administered by an experienced corps of parole 
and probation agents, all of whom have received a college 
degree in social work. 


* 


Decades ago, Massachusetts was in the forefront in 
penology and even today there is considerable pressure for 
reforms well beyond those that the public is ready to accept. 
Penal institutions are divided into three classifications— 
maximum, medium and minimum security. The latter are 
forestry camps and they in no way resemble the notorious, 
southern chain gangs which have almost completely passed 
from the scene. But although there have been no note- 
worthy incidents resulting from trusting prisoners out in 
the open, almost every community faced with the possi- 
bility of a camp being established nearby has shown opposi- 
tion. Massachusetts also has an eminent penologist in Dr 
Miriam Van Waters, head of the Framingham Women’s 
Reformatory, who tried to rehabilitate her “students” by 
allowing them to work as domestic servants in private 
homes. She also permitted them, accompanied by prison 
officers, to visit restaurants and other public places in the 
hope that they would become accustomed to the wise use 
of liberty—liberty which would soon be unlimited. Dr 
Van Waters was viciously attacked and, although she was 
completely cleared, there has been no move to permit her 
to continue her schemes. 

The Governor’s committee bluntly warned Massachusetts 
that if it did not shake off the “lock them up and forget 
them” philosophy “ it will find itself eventually with an 
ever-increasing number of hardened and experienced 
criminals.” Moreover, probation, institutional care and 
parole must be co-ordinated so that men released from 


institutions will be equipped to face the community and. 


will not again become a public burden. Pointing out that 
97 per cent of all prisoners will some day be freed, the 
committee urged the public to support a progressive pro- 
gramme of correction. 

One reason why changes which penologists consider to 
be wise and safe for the entire community have not been 
more widespread is seen in the comment of Mr J. Edgar 
Hoover, chief of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Mr 
Hoover and other law enforcement officials firmly oppose 
what they regard as “softness” toward criminals. Mr 
Hoover told a congressional committee that there is 

a great deal of ‘concern about the fate of the criminal, 

but not so much concern about the seriousness of the 


crimes which he has committed, nor the anguish which he 
had caused his victims. 


On the other hand, Dr Garrett Heyns, warden of Michigan 
State Reformatory and a former president of the American 
Prison Association, contends that one-third of the inmates 
of. prisons in the United States ought to be released imme- 
diately. Another third of the prisoners, he argues, have 
“relatively simple problems that could be taken care of 
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in time” and only the final third are “hard core” and 
need long-term confinement. Moreover, he makes the point 
that it is possible to supervise five men on parole for the 
amount it costs the taxpayer to keep one man in prison. 
According to the Massachusetts investigators, the cost of 
maintaining a prisoner in a correctional institution ranges 
from $1,000 to $2,500 a year. The cost of an adequate 
and effective probation system for him for the same period 
was said to be between $150 and $250. 

The Herter committee referred pertinently to many other 
aspects of the prison situation throughout the United States. 
It charged that the greatest scourge of penology is its 
traditional link with politics. In too many cases penal 
administrators are appointed for political reasons. In 
Massachusetts, moreover, there is a frequent use of solitary 
confinement in dark cells on bread and water. The com- 
mittee felt that this should be discontinued and that isola- 
tion, where necessary, should be in light, well ventilated 
cells for a maximum of fifteen days with one full mea! 
provided daily. In Massachusetts life term prisoners are 
not eligible for parole, although they are in most states. 

Although it could have done so with pertinence, the 
committee did not compare the administration of state 
prisons with that of federal prisons. On the whole, federa! 
prisons are managed by skilled personnel who are adopting 
practices advocated by penal reform experts. Adequate 
classification of criminals and their assignment to the type 
of institution that will rehabilitate them most effectively is 
the keynote of the federal system. At the state level, how- 
ever, the committee’s plaintive plea for public support and 
public education on penal questions is justified and it must 
be hoped that it will be heard before many more prison 
riots take place. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Timekeeping in the United States has for long been com- 
plicated not only by the existence of four different time 
zones across the huge continent, but by the fact that some 
states and cities observed summer, or daylight, time while 
others did not. This year there is a further complication, 
for instead of going back to standard time on September 
25th, as was done elsewhere, New York, New England, 
New Jersey and most of Pennsylvania have extended 
summer time to the end of October. ‘° 


* 


On the basis of a report by a special consultant, the 
government has decided that, for two years at least, there 
will be more. titanium available than is likely to be needed ; 
the government has therefore suspended its programme for 
encouraging private industry to build more titanium storage 
facilities. 


* 


The Prohibition party is not only the oldest American 
third party, but also the quickest of any American party 
to get off the election mark ; both qualities may be explained 
by its abstention from alcohol. It has already announce 
its candidates for the 1956 campaign—a retired professor 
for President, a retired general for Vice-President ; in 1952 
the Prohibitionists received 70,000 votes. 
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One of four hydrogen-cooled generators 
supplying the CEA grid in Lancashire, this giant 
has an output of 75,000 RV A. It was 

built by Metropolitan-Vickers — and AEI. 


A transistor like this — the smallest kind of valve — 
may be used in a deaf-aid, or in equipment 
that controls whole industrial plants. They are made 
by British Thomson-Houston — and AEI, 


LARGE SZ sma 


Electrical equipment may weigh hundreds of tons or but 
a fraction of an ounce. This turbo-alternator is part of 
an installation which covers an acre of ground, the tiny 
transistor barely a thumbnail. Both are made by A.E.I. 
companies. Associated Electrical Industries is a-practical 
partnership of great firms collaborating in research and 
economy of manufacture. 


An investment in AEI is an investment in all these companies : 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
& 


Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 


& 
Birlec Ltd. 
& 


Coldrator Ltd. 
The Edison eat Nets Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
Premier Electsic Heaters Ltd. 
Sunvic tout Ltd. 

Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 


Australian Electrical Industries Pty. Ltd. 
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MONTREAL TORONTO 
PERTH : MELBOURNE 
BOMBAY . KARACHI 
SALISBURY BULAWAYO 


ASSOCIATES : 
C. TENNANT, SONS & CO. of NEW YORK, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
BRAZIL, BOLIVIA AND PERU 
HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED. LONDON AND NIGERIA 


The Group trades in and markets 
non-ferrous ores, metals and 
minerals, many kinds of produce, 
timber and other materials; it 


provides ventilation plant for 


mining and other purposes and 
other specialised engineering 
equipment; and it furnishes 
shipping, insurance, financial, 


technical and statistical services. 


THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LIMITED 
PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone : Telegrams : Telex: 


MONarch 8055 


What you 
should know 
about buandy 


V-S-O-P 


The best brandy comes from 
Cognac. The finest Cognac 
comes from the Grande and 
Petite Champagne districts in 
the centre of Cognac. All 
Remy Martin Cognac is made 
from grapes grown exclusively 
in these two areas. That is why 
people ask for Remy Martin 


and are never disappointed. 


Brimetacor 


London London 8408 


Pony host 
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A doubled standard of 


living needs a doubled 


supply of sulphuric acid 


A doubled rate of industrial productivity, which 
alone can make the Chancellor’s prophecy come 
true, will require a doubled supply of sulphuric 
acid for British industry. To this end, new plants, 
such as Marchon’s Solway Plant at Whitehaven, 
are rapidly approaching full production. The 
Solway Plant is already producing sulphuric acid 
from locally-mined anhydrite. The process has 
the added advantage of co-producing standard 
Portland cement to meet the pressing needs of 
housing and capital development programmes. 


Marchon Progress Again 


There is a direct relation between 
the nation’s rate of industrial 
productivity and its consump- 


ae) TTA tion of sulphuric acid, as shown 

in the graph. The broken line 
2k mae te represents the index of produc- 

tion for the period 1946/1955. 
; CT ame | rr The full line shows the sulphuric 
Tl consumption for the same per- 
e ee cs iod. Both figures are relating to 


1948 as 100. 


' 
ESTIMATED ON IVE MONTHS FIOURES 


( Marchon Dinette 


Head Office: Whitehaven * Telephone: Whitehaven 650 (8 lines) 

Telegrams: Marchonpro, Whitehaven * London Office: 140 Park 

Lane, W.1 * Telephone: Mayfair 7385 (3 lines) ° Telegrams: 
Marchonpro, Audley, London 
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CRITICAL point has now been reached in the 
internal politics of southern Vietnam, at a time when 
the Communist government in the north has been calling 
for observance of the Geneva agreements. The authority 
of the southern Vietnam government does not extend effec- 
tively over the whole of its territory. Large tracts of the 
countryside of Cochinchina are in the hands of the three 
rebel sects, the Caodaists, the Binh Xuyen and the Hoa Hao, 
all hostile to the government of Mr Ngo Dinh Diem. Even 
outside these areas there is little real security, as frequent 
robberies and murders show. The mass of the people in 
the south favour the Communist regime in the north, but 
for reasons of nationalistic sentiment rather than because 
of any doctrinaire attachment to Communism. They have 
been strengthened in their allegiance since Geneva by the 
high-handed and inept actions of Mr Diem. The kind of 
argument one hears is that the choice lies between an 
efficient dictatorship in the north and an inefficient dictator- 
ship in the south. 

When Mr Ngo Dinh Diem assumed power in southern 
Vietnam last year he was in a position to deal a death blow 
to Communism in his country. The war was over, and 
America offered him generous aid to repair the ravages of 
civil war and to build up a prosperous state. Most of the 
nationalist intellectuals who had remained neutral in the 
Franco-Viet Minh war were prepared to give him their 
encouragement. Large numbers of the Viet Minh, dis- 
illusioned by the heavy emphasis placed by their govern- 
ment upon Communism rather than real independence and 
reconstruction, would willingly have supported an effective 
nationalist government. 

The opportunity was missed. Mr Diem adamantly 
refused to put forward a political programme, and it quickly 
became apparent to all that the country would be run, not 
by the cabinet, but by Mr Diem’s brothers and one or two 
of their close and trusted friends. Even the American 
advisers, whose protégé he was and with whose money he 
was paying his administration, found that he would accept 
little advice and no criticism. Officials and ministers were 
dismissed and replaced by young and inexperienced men 
who, on Mr Diem’s own admission, were chosen because 
they would be “ obedient.” 

One of Mr Diem’s chief assets was his untarnished repu- 
tation for personal honesty. At last, it-was said, one would 
see a Vietnamese government free from corruption. Unfor- 
tunately, although it has never been suggested that Mr Diem 
has enriched himself dishonestly, he has certainly failed to 


The World Overseas 


Mr Diem Loses Favour 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 








prevent his colleagues from doing so. - There have been 
no denials of reports alleging massive transfers of money 
to Europe by members of the Prime Minister’s entourage. 

Little headway has been made in resettling the 800,000 
Vietnamese, mostly Catholics, who have come to Saigon 
from the north as refugees. Nearly all are still living in 
camps close to Saigon, where they receive a daily pittance 
from the government for their food and clothing. There is 
little doubt that they have been used by Mr Diem in well- 
organised “ spontaneous demonstrations,” and there is con- 
siderable friction between them and the native southern 
Vietnamese. 

The ex-emperor Bao Dai has remained relatively inactive 
in France throughout Mr Diem’s whole period of office. 
The enmity which exists between the two men is well 
known, and every effort has been made to denigrate Bao 
Dai in southern Vietnam. The Revolutionary Committee 
which was created by Mr Diem a few months ago for the 
purpose of removing Bao Dai from the political scene is 
thoroughly penetrated by Viet Minh agents, despite Mr 
Diem’s denials. A referendum is shortly to be held to 
decide whether Bao Dai should be retained as chief-of-state, 
or whether southern Vietnam should become a republic with 
Mr Diem as President. Such a referendum would certainly 
favour the establishment of a republic. 


Plots Without Plan 


All shades of Vietnamese nationalist opinion are now 
agreed that the only hope of saving southern Vietnam from 
Communism lies in removing Mr Ngo Dinh Diem from 
office and substituting an effective nationalist government 
with a national assembly to control it. The advocates of 
such a solution are far from unanimous, however, about the 
means of achieving this desirable end. A number of plots 
are being hatched in Saigon and Paris, but there is, as yet, 
no indication that all the nationalists will join forces in a 
final effort to save their country. The three rebel sects have 
formed a “ United Front ” which is united in name only, 
and meanwhile the individual sects are in touch with the 
Communists and receiving aid from them in their struggle 
against Mr Diem. 

Another group of nationalists is endeavouring to replace 
Mr Diem by Mr Tran Van Huu, a former Prime Minister 
who held discussions with the Viet Minh during the Geneva 
conference last year. This group advocates a prolonged 
period of coexistence between the two zones of Vietnam 
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and the creation of mutual confidence by inter-zonal trading 
—southern rice for northern coal—until the atmosphere 
improves enough for it to be possible to hold peaceful 
national elections. French influence is discernible in both 
of these groups. Other factions advocate the creation of 
a republic under the presidency of Mr Diem with a consti- 
tution which ensured that the president was no more than 
a figurehead. In this way, they argue, an effective nationalist 
government could be established while the good will and 
financial aid of the Americans—whose nominee Mr Diem 
is—could be retained. 

Many Vietnamese in the south have been criticising Mr 
Diem for his refusal to meet the Viet Minh leaders for dis- 
cussions about the organisation of national elections. There 
may well develop a really spontaneous and massive demon- 
stration by the people of southern Vietnam to demand 
elections. Mr Diem will then be faced with the choice of 
acceding to their demands, and certainly losing the election, 
or of opening fire on his own people and being overthrown 
by force. In either case the Communist Viet Minh will reap 
the rewards. 

Until recently the Americans had not wavered in their 
support of Mr Diem. But now a wide measure of disagree- 
ment has become apparent among Americans in Saigon. 
One section, led by Colonel Lansdale, who enjoys Admiral 
Radford’s support in Washington, advocates continuing 
support for Mr Diem whatever happens. The other section 
—and-this has been growing rapidly larger of late—admits 
the failure of the Diem experiment and urges that another 
solution be found while there is still time. 

Perhaps the only bright spot in the southern Vietnam 
picture is to be found in the northern part of the territory, 
which was under Viet Minh control during the war. The 
inhabitants of this area will accept any alternative to a 
further period of government by the Viet Minh. Recon- 
struction has made good progress in this region, where dams 
and irrigation works have recently been completed. The 
inhabitants did not object even when the better jobs in 
these teconstruction projects were, by Mr Diem’s order, 
reserved for Catholics. 


Mopping-up after Peron 


HE inglorious departure for Paraguay of General Perén 
outwardly symbolises the end of an epoch in Argen- 

tina. But Peronismo, as a mechanism of autocracy and as a 
social doctrine, is deéply rooted in the country and it is 
already clear that the new regime of General Lonardi will 
have a long and arduous task of partial demolition to perform 
before new institutions can begin operating. Moreover, the 
successful army coup which finally sent General Perén 
toppling from his pedestal was a revolt rather than a revolu- 
tion ; it challenged a man and his more fanatical followers 
rather than the programme he had imposed on Argentina 
during a decade of autocracy. Second, it was a revolt whose 
success was owing, in large measure,.to the fact that its 
adherents numbered representatives of nearly every political 
faction, including moderate Peronistas, ultra-nationalists 
and even certain groups whose main complaint against 
General Perén was his reluctance to carry Peronismo to its 
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economic extremes: These two factors necessarily limi: 
General Lonardi’s freedom of action and are bound to influ- 
ence the character of the new regime. 

One of the first tasks of the new rulers of Argentina is to 
destroy the personal myth centred on General Perén and 
Eva Peron. Scandalous revelations about Perén’s life and 
loves after the death of Eva, disclosures of his privat: 
accumulations of wealth and conducted tours through his 
subterranean hide-away—a mixture of Hitler’s bunker and 
the secret gardens of Sardanapalus—are all intended to con- 
vince the ordinary Argentine that he has been deceived by 
a corrupt and hypocritical idol. General Perén’s swift fligh: 
to a Paraguayan gunboat and his decision to abandon his 
more resolute followers to the tender mercies of the military 
junta inside Buenos Aires will doubtless have contributed 
to the dissolution of the Perdn legend. 


Dictatorial but Liberal 


As far as is possible, General Lonardi has been seeking 
tu restore freedom through decree. Although he has assumed 
dictatorial powers “ until the nation can be called to new 
elections,” he has lifted the state of martial law imposed 
after the revolution of September, 1951. On September 
27th, he announced a general amnesty and the prisons have 
opened for the numerous palitical victims of Perdén’s justice. 
Henceforth, Argentine citizens will be allowed to travel 
abroad without the notorious “ good conduct certificates ” 
issued by the Peronista police and disrespectful remarks 
about the government will no longer be considered a prima 
facie justification for arrest. Furthermore, General Lonardi 
has promised that he will seek to negotiate a concordat 
with the Vatican in order to heal the rift between Church 
and state created by the anti-clerical policies of General 
Perén during the final phase of his rule. 

The problem of disentangling the economic vestiges of 
the Perén era will be an exceedingly difficult one. It falls 
under two principal heads: first, the question of general 
fiscal policy ; and, secondly, the problem of personal corrup- 


_ tion and state monopoly. Dr Raul Prebisch, who left the 
Bank of Argentina ten years ago under Peronista pressure 


and who has since been executive director of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin America, has been 
called back to Buenos Aires to advise the government, The 
enormous growth of the national debt—some 30 per cent 
each year—and the high wage scales allowed by General 
Perén, in order to maintain the loyalty of the General Con- 
federation of Labour, have produced a serious inflation. 
Monetary restraint and a policy of investment in greater 
production will have to be adopted. It has been suggested 
that the 25 per cent tax on the country’s wage bill repre- 
sented by the state pension funds should be reduced. The 
fact that confidence in the new regime is sound, despite 2 
bad break on the market, has been shown by a 30 per cent 
excess of bank deposits over withdrawals in the last ten 
days. 


Looking Into Corruption 


But the new government will also have to clean house 
after a period during which much business was carried on 
at the personal level by General Perén, his associates and 
firms with which the regime had ties of amity and corrup- 
tion. Some 40 firms are at present under scrutiny. Specifi- 
cally, it is thought that the state trading monopoly, IA?! 
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should be liquidated and that private enterprise should be 
restored. It is expected that there will soon be disclosures 
of the full extent of rapacity indulged in by Peronista 
officials, many of whom have taken refuge near their foreign 
bank accounts. 

It is on the political front that General Lonardi’s most 
recent moves have been less reassuring. Most of the new 
men are fairly inexperienced, and all are Catholics. But Dr 
Mario Amadeo, the Foreign Minister, and some of the 
lesser figures, are known to be extreme nationalists. Doubt- 
less, these appointments are concessions to the anti- 
Peronista nationalists who supported that army revolt, but 
they are not calculated to encourage foreign confidence or 
tv reconcile the most liberal elements in the country. At 
the same time, moreover, Sr Alfredo Palacios, a veteran 
jeader of the Socialists, has been made ambassador to 
Uruguay, where the has resided in exile for nearly two 
decades. It will be disappointing if General Lonardi does 
not include in his government some of the perennial 
opponents of Peronismo. 

To the outside world, however, the case of La Prensa will 
be the test of the new regime’s colours. So far the paper 
has not been restored to Dr Gainza Paz, its famous editor, 
and the General Confederation of Labour has, in fact, 
stated that General Lonardi has promised not to restore it 
te its rightful owners. In a very ambiguous statement, 
General Lonardi has said that the matter “ must be left to 
the courts.” At the risk of alienating the confederation and 
even risking a showdown with this most powerful vestige of 
Peronista Argentina, General Lonardi should see to it that 
La Prensa is once again allowed to speak freely. 


The Blue Danube Again 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Austrian sector of the Danube is beginning to run 
blue again, instead of red, and in theory at any rate the 
departure of the Soviet occupants from Austria, and the 
terms under which they have left (which include Soviet 
recognition of Austria’s title to the assets of the Danube 
Shipping Company in return for $2 million compensation), 
should permit goods and vessels to move more freely up 
and down’ the river than at any time since the end of the 
war. Unfortunately, there are still many snags, not only 
in the political and economic sphere, but even in the river 
itself. Channels have not been kept clear, wrecks still 
clutter the fairway, and buildings and installations are not 
what they used to be. There is less shipping, and fewer 
goods to be transported than before the war ; and of course 
there are still hindrances arising out of the Iron Curtain 
and the cold war. 

At the end of the second world war, the greater part 
of the ships which still remained afloat were concentrated 
between Linz and Regensburg where they came under 
American, instead of Soviet, control. Most, if not all, of 
these vessels were the property of the Danube Shipping 
Company, thus coming within the category which the Soviet 
government claimed as “ German assets,” and when the 
United States government refused to hand the vessels over 
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the Russians announced their intention of seizing any which 
ventured beyond the inter-zonai frontier at Linz. The 
vessels remained moored on the American side of the river, 
in full sight of the tantalized Russians, for several years. 
Gradually, however, more and more of them went into 
service between Linz and Regensburg until the Russians, 
who were hampered by a shortage of river tonnage in the 
sector under their control, began to issue special permits 
to allow the Danube Shipping Company’s fleet to carry 
specific cargoes between Vienna and Linz. The ice having 
thus been chipped, if not broken, the Soviet government 
suddenly, and unexpectedly, threw the Danube open to the 
company’s vessels in 19§2. 

In prewar days, the great powers, excluding the Soviet 
Union, policed the river under the international agreement 
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of 1921 and the Danube Shipping Company was an inter- 
national affair with assets far outside truncated Austria. 
But at the Belgrade conference in 1948 Mr Vyshinsky, with 
the dutiful help of the Soviet satellites, steam-rollered 
through a new Danube convention which virtually con- 
firmed Soviet control of the river below Linz (except where 
it passed through Jugoslavia) and completely ignored the 
rights and interests of all non-riparian states. The western 


For Your Business Friends 


They would appreciate the Businessman’s Guide to Britain 
for 1956. The Guide is compiled by The Economist Intelli- 
gence Unit and has a foreword by Sir Graham Hayman, 
President of the Federation of British Industries. There are 
sections on:— 


What is Britain?—a picture of Britain in words and charts 
How to get to know things in Britain 
How to get about 


Britain’s major economic areas—descriptions and directories 
of thirteen areas 


Special events in 1956 
In addition, the Guide provides many hints for travellers. 


The Special Presentation Edition, obtainable in 
quantities of not less than one hundred, will be available 
at the end of October. Details from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, LONDON, S.W.1. 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 144 
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‘powers refused to sign the convention, and much dimin- 
ished and rather ghostly meetings of the 1921 international 
Danube commission are in fact still held every year in 
Rome. 

The new Danube Commission, which is confined, against 
strong western protests, to the riparian states only, came 
into existence just as the Tito-Cominform quarrel was 
getting under way and the Jugoslav member consequently 
found himself obstructed and frustrated at_every turn, But 
in December, 1953, the change of attitude of Moscow 
towards the Jugoslavs suddenly showed itself in the pro- 
ceedings of the Danube commission ; for the first time a 
Jugoslav was appointed as secretary, and the commission 
also adopted a long-standing Jugoslav suggestion that the 
seat of the commission should be transferred from Galatz 
in Rumania to the much more central Budapest. It is a 
striking commentary on the importance of the Danube as 
an international highway that, even when the cold war 
between Tito and the Cominform was at its height, neither 
side interfered with the Danubian traffic of its opponents 
and Jugoslav vessels passed unhindered through, or 
between, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and the Soviet zone of 
Austria, right up to Regensburg in Bavaria. The Jugoslav 
crews did their utmost to create alarm and despondency 
by scattering leaflets while passing Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, but even this did not provoke reprisals. 

Neither Austria nor West Germany had any voice in 
framing the provisions of the Danube convention of 1948. 
But it is evident that the Danube Shipping Company’s fleet 
could be extremely useful in the lower reaches of the river 
where there is a shortage of suitable vessels. In theory 
there is nothing to prevent them sailing to the river’s mouth 
today—indeed, as long ago as 1952 Izvestia and Pravda 
both bezan inviting them to do so, and to prolong their 
voyage to Moscow by way of the Don and Volga. But in 
practice there are still a good many difficulties ; for instance, 
to judge by the rather meagre accounts of the proceedings 
of the Danube commission, navigation on the lower Danube 
is still not without danger ; lack of goods as well as lack 
of tonnage have both played a part in making the removal 
of wrecks uneconomic. Austria has concluded ‘agreements 
on the use of the river with all the riparian states, except 
the Soviet Union which controls the mouth of the river, 
and last May negotiated an agreement with Rumania that 
will allow it to transport 40 per cent of its imports from, 
and exports to, that country in its own ships ; hitherto all 
the Soviet satellites have insisted that all their trade with 
Austria be carried in their own vessels. Whether Austria 
will now join the Danube commission remains to be seen ; 
but there have been reports that Russia has invited it to 
join. (The German Federal Republic has also begun to 
make arrangements for the use of the Danube by German 
shipping ; last July it concluded an agreement with Rumania 
on the use of each country’s Danube ports by the shipping 
of the other.) ; 

The importance -of free and unimpeded use of the 
Danube to Austria can hardly be exaggerated. Like Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, it is a land-locked state at the mercy 
of its immediate neighbours for its means of communication 
with the outside world. Federal Germany is well aware 
of this and has devised a highly ingenious system of prefer- 
ential freight charges designed to attract Austrian export 
and import traffic away from all ports which are non- 
German. The preferences vary inversely with the distance 
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from the German frontier, so that goods going to and from 
Styria, on Austria’s frontier with Jugoslavia, are carried over 
German railways at a lower mileage rate than goods from 
Upper Austria, which borders on Germany, and much more 
cheaply even than goods made inside Germany. These 
preferential tariffs do not apply to goods en route to and 
from such ports as Rotterdam and Hamburg. The effect 
of this system is that it is usually cheaper for Austrian 
manufacturers and merchants in Styria to route their 
merchandise via Hamburg, which is more than 500 miles - 
away as the crow flies, than via Trieste, which is less than 
150 miles from Graz. In any case, Trieste now has less 
attraction as a transit port than either Hamburg or Bremen, 
and unless it can again become the focus of central Euro- 
pean trade, as it used to be in the days of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, it seems to be condemned to gradual 
decay. If Austria’s growing economic dependence on West 
Germany is not to go too far, it is clearly essential that 
the Danube should be re-established in ‘its traditional role 
as an international waterway. 


The Role of M. Faure 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T HE French parliamentary recess has not enabled M. 

Faure to cement over the cracks in his government. 
On the contrary, as the National Assembly returns from 
its holidays, he faces it at the head of a cabinet torn by 
dissensions, of which the departure of General Koenig, 
M. Palewski and two other Social Republicans (ex-Gaullists) 
on Thursday was the most dramatic, but far from the only 
symptom. Inaction over Morocco robbed M. Faure of a 
great deal of the prestige he formerly enjoyed ; he antagon- 
ised the colonial extremists by his plans, and disappointed 
the reformers through the discrepancy between plan and 
achievement. Yet it might be argued that the Faure govern- 
ment was from the very start inevitably condemned to a 
permanent search for compromise ; and that, politics being 
the art of the possible, his is the only practical method of 
governing with the present Assembly. 

M. Faure was brought to power after the fall of M. 
Mendés-France because the remnants of his “ leftist ” repu- 
tation were a useful screen for a predominantly conservative 
majority. His role was recently compared in Le Monde to 
that of another Radical, M. Chautemps, who used to perform 
the same function under the Third Republic. M. Faure had 
the illusion that he could outwit his supporters (“ France 
ungovernable ?” he is alleged to have said, “It can be 
ruled by skill and dissimulation ”), and, at first, he was 
allowed a good deal of latitude. Borne on by the impetus 
of his predecessor, he was able to bring the Tunisian dea! 
to a conclusion and, at the cost of some concessions at home, 
to leave the foundations of foreign policy unchanged. 

But his value as a facade for the conservatives grew pro- 
gressively less. Sooner or later he was bound to find him- 
self the prisoner of his majority ; and over Morocco, as it 
turned out, the majority’s policy was determined by tie 
colonialist group within it. M. Faure rejected the alternative 
of submitting or resigning ; instead, he chose to manceuvre. 
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WHERE WE STAND WITH HELICOPTERS 


T IS ONLY over the past ten years that 
helicopters have shown the rate of 

progress which has been associated with 
fixed wing aircraft for decades. The ad- 
vancement of conventional aircraft re- 
ceived two tremendous boosts during the 
two world wars, but the helicopter was 
not a working proposition in the 1914-18 
war, and it became reasonably practical 
for specialized uses only in the concluding 
stages of the 1939-45 war. 

- The mathematics of the helicopter 
proved to be complex and new types of 
physical experience were continually en- 
countered. It was therefore a vehicle that 
repaid particular care in the early stage 
and a cautious yet imaginative approach; 
above all it demanded considerable capital 
investment in laboratory and test facilities. 
This had to be provided in the teeth of 
other competing demands for technical 
manpower and factory equipment needed 
for new aircraft, engines and missiles. 

But because of the progress of modern 
technology the rate of advance of heli- 
copters has been sustained and today they 
are in ever widening operational use 
throughout the world. Nevertheless, the 
6,000 or so helicopters built to date in all 
countries represent little more than six 
months’ combined output of fixed-wing 
aircraft in Britain and the Unsted States. 
So helicopters still form only a small 
fraction of airframe weight produced. 

Whilst pioneering beginnings have been 
made in the fare-paying passenger use of 
helicopters, the maturing of helicopter 
commerce will still take some time. How- 
ever, the expanding military use of helicop- 
ters is amassing a variety of operational 
experience in latitudes from the tropics 
to the Arctic Circle that will help materially 
towards the development of more econo- 
mic commercial helicopters. 

Helicopters were used in quantity for 
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the first time in Korea when they took 
part in tactical operations for their intrinsic 
capabilities and not merely as a useful 
adjunct to other forms of transport. The 
reliance that came to be placed on them 
is evident in one memorable operation 
when 12 helicopters moved an equipped 
battalion onto a Korean hilltop in six 
hours. British forces have made increasing 
use of the helicopter in Malaya and other 
areas when communications are difficult. 

In the civil field, it is foreseen that 
expanding use will be found for helicopters 
as flying cranes; airlifting special equip- 
ment to remote spots; as means of inspect- 
ing cables and pipe lines; for spraying in 
agriculture and many other purposes, 
which, coupled with accumulated military 
experience, will lead to economic scheduled 
freight and passenger services. 

The Bristol Sycamore was the first 
helicopter of British design to be used 
operationally. A single-engined general 
purpose aircraft, it is in regular military 
service in many parts of the world, in 
climatic and altitude extremes, as well 
as with the Services and British European 
Airways at home. The Bristol Type 173 
twin-engine tandem rotor helicopter, which 
has been developed from the Sycamore, 
is the forerunner of larger machines which 
are expected to see service first for anti- 
submarine work with the Royal Navy and 
the Royal Air Force. 

Looking into the future the need is for 
helicopters able to lift bigger loads—of 
10,000 Ib and more. Successful develop- 
ment of these heavy helicopters will in 
time see the replacement of the piston 
engine by gas turbines; Bristol is well 
advanced with plans for a turbine-powered 
version of the twin-engined helicopter as 
part of its progressive programme towards 
meeting the mounting requirements of 
civil and military helicopter operators. 
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MILLION TRACTORS 


from INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


ZUNE UA 


International 
Industrial Dealers in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 


JAMES BOWEN & SONS LTD. 


EDINBURGH &.GLASGOW 


R. CRIPPS & CO. LTD. 


NOTTINGHAM 


SAVILLE TRACTORS LTD. 


LONDON & STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


SAVILLE TRACTORS (BELFAST) LTD. 


= BELFAST = 
SE CULLUM UMUC UM Uc 


3 MILLION agricultural and industrial tractors have been produced 

by the world-embracing International Harvester organization. 

To this imagination-defying total the IH plant at Doncaster has 
contributed in no small way. Six different tractors are in full 
production—among them the new International BTD-6 diesel crawler. 
The world demand for this rugged 50.5 horsepower tractor with its 
fine line of matched allied equipment clearly reflects the superiority 
of International Power and the unrivalled service provided by 
International Industrial Dealers. 


International 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF GT. BRITAIN LTD., HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY RD., LONDON, E.C.1 
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He need not necessarily have fallen into the Moroccan 
trap. For once, parliamentary calculations and caution were 
possibly not the best guide to action. The conservative front 
was not united, nor were vested interests in North Africa 
all on the same side. At the risk of oversimplification, it 
might be said that French landowners in Morocco are 
uncompromising, whereas the industrial elements are in 
favour of an agreement. The “ neo-colonialist ” movement, 
which admits the need for a compromise, is also gaining 
ground in metropolitan France. Originally, the right-wing 
opposition might have given way to a Prime Minister deter- 
mined to carry out his plan ; it regained confidence when it 
saw that it was faced with a Premier whose greatest concern 
seemed to be to avoid a showdown. 


Sabotage by the Generals 


Even now, after the eventual departure of Sultan Ben 
Arafa, the question of succession is still wide open. On 
August 21st, after the Berber rising, Ben Arafa appeared to 
everyone to be an unimportant puppet. The delay accepted 
by the government enabled the “ Arafists ” in Morocco and 
Paris to regroup their forces. M. Grandval, sacrificed on 
the altar of right-wing superiority and government cohesion, 
was gone ; the generals who held appointments in Morocco 
remained to sabotage the plan, relying on the support of 
the “ ultras ” within the cabinet itself. 

The very appointment of General de Latour as the new 
Resident-General was a sign of governmental weakness. 
The generals, most of whom had begun their careers in the 


colonies, proved an invaluable support for the colonial 


lobby. Conscious of a weak executive behind him, General 
de Latour fell into line all the more readily with the body 
of military opinion headed by Marshal Juin. The creation 
of a Council of the Throne, designed to get round the crucial 
dynastic question, met with unexpected obstacles; an 
acceptable third man could not be found. The govern- 
ment’s deepest humiliation occurred two weeks ago, when it 
had to beg a man awaiting retrial for collaboration— 
General Nogués—to try to persuade a Moroccan general 
to fill this role. But even this was in vain, because military 
discipline prevailed ; it began to appear that once again 
a marshal was having the last word in France and the 
past of Alphonse Juin—France’s only marshal—evoked 
memories of Vichy. 

M. Faure managed to get rid of Ben Arafa, but the 
North African question remains unsolved and is likely to 
have a profound impact on the political situation in France. 
This struggle is being waged nearer home than that in 
Indo-China, and the call-up of reservists and the use of 
national servicemen inevitably make it a burning issue of 
domestic politics. Perhaps M. Mendés-France is the first 
beneficiary, since his own record in office shines bright 
beside the history of the last few months. After months of 
inaction, he has now started his electoral campaign, and the 
transformation of that lively weekly L’Express into a daily 
paper should provide him with a popular platform. Events 
in North Africa may, in the long run, help the Communists 
te put still more pressure on the Socialists for “unity of 
action.” Meanwhile, they improve the electoral prospects 
of M. Mendés-France. 

In the present Assembly, however, there seems no real 
alternative to.M. Faure and to his government-by- 
manceuvre. The conservative majority in the Assembly is 
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heterogeneous, and will accept, at least for a period, no one 
but a skilful matchmaker. The adroit M. Faure seemed an 
ideal choice and, if his successor does not follow his prece- 
dent, he is unlikely to survive for long. Strangely enough, 
although M. Faure’s doom is generally accepted, Paris, for 
once, is not busy cabinet-making. M. Pinay would be a 
logical successor, but with the elections in prospect the con- 
servatives prefer to preserve the disguise afforded by some- 
one of M. Faure’s position. The Christian Democrats may 
also refuse to serve under an openly conservative Premier. 
The next Prime Minister might thus be yet another Fabian 


Radical, and the crisis may simply prove the inevitability 
of a M. Faure. 


Germans Try to Cut Prices 


R ADENAUER has assumed leadership of the cam- 
paign to lower German prices, which has been running 
for the past few weeks in a somewhat unco-ordinated manner. 
He has asked the Ministers of Economics and Finance, as 
well as the Federation of Industry, to let him have memo- 
randa on the situation. The Bank Deutscher Lander 
already presents its views in its admirable monthly reports. 
The Chancellor himself is far from being an economist, 
but he can exert his authority to prevent conflicting remedies 
being proposed. He can also give the weight of his personal 
prestige to the psychological warfare which the ministers 
are conducting against rising prices. This may have some 
practical effect, as the “ atmosphere ” is an important factor 
in deciding which way the trend will continue to go. At 
present, there is no fear of inflation, as the Germans under- 
stand that dreaded word, but there is a general tendency 
to buy or build now because everything may be dearer 
tomorrow. It is this attitude of mind which the government 
hopes to change. Moreover, the trade unions may be 
induced to keep wage demands down, and, in face of public 
opinion, they will not be able to ban the importation of 
100,000 Italian labourers. 

The practical measures to restrict credit which the central 
bank has taken are having some effect in making money 
scarcer, but they are not yet sufficient. Eyes are concen- 
trating on the extent of investment by public authorities, 
and the Minister of Finance has decided to give them no 
further federal funds for building. If prices go up, they must 
cut their coat to match. No minister, however, dares to 
restrict the subsidised building programme or the road fund. 
The restricted rents of flats in old houses have, however, 
recently been raised by 10 to 20 per cent to allow owners 
to undertake repairs and to relieve the need for new 
dwellings. 

It is fortunate for Germany’s trading partners that in- 
creased imports are still regarded as one of the best ways 
of keeping prices down. Dr Erhard, who has the courage 
of his liberal convictions, hopes to secure some tariff cuts 
which, if his psychological campaign is successful, will be 
passed on to the public. As it is, the growth of imports 
continues to outstrip exports, and there was actually a 
trading deficit in September. The central bank’s reserves 
of gold and hard foreign exchange, however, are so great 
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that-a further increase in imports may safely be faced for 
some time. 

Oddly enough, one move is being made by the Finance 
Minister, Dr Schaeffer, which will increase purchasing 
power—or profits. He has remitted taxation on a few 
household commodities, and on working housewives, in 
order to carry out a decision of the Bundestag. He can 
well afford to do so, as his loss will amount to no more 
than the excess revenue which he has received. Unlike 
Mr Butler, Dr Schaeffer underestimated his tax revenue. 
An attempt will be made to see that the cuts are passed on 
to the public. Dr Schaeffer and Dr Erhard are both ready 
to reintroduce a few temporary controls for the purpose. 
That complete freedom is only possible with a hard currency 
is the maxim heard in Bonn, though the liberal economists 
maintain that a hard currency is only possible with freedom. 
So far, no drastic change in German economic policy is 
contemplated, or needed. There is no danger to the 
Deutschemark—only the danger of a danger. 


Unity for West Pakistan 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


AKISTAN’S so-called “one-unit” bill became law 
when it received the assent of the Governor-General 
on October 3rd. After a debate lasting more than a month, 
it had been passed by the Constituent Assembly by 40 votes 
to 13, with 27 members abstaining. The number of 
abstentions is significant, but the new coalition government 
can nevertheless be said to be safely over its first big hurdle, 
and its main task of getting the constitution passed should 
now be appreciably simplified. The bill has done away 
with the anomaly that East Pakistan, with a population of 
42 millions, had only one provincial administration, whereas 
West Pakistan, with only 34 millions, had six or seven. 
The two units can now go forward on a basis of political 
equality. 

A good many eggs were broken in the making of the 
* one-unit ” omelette, but they were mostly addled ones. 
Each province of West Pakistan, and each of the more 
advanced states, was top-heavy with its own apparatus of 
government—its cabinet ministers and junior ministers, its 
secretariat, its legislature and so on. There will doubtless 
be politicians who regret the passing of so many fields of 
opportunity, but the country as a whole will feel no sym- 
pathy for them. They were breeding grounds of provincial 
rivalries which have gone far towards destroying the unity 
of Pakistan. 

The leader of the opposition, Mr Suhrawardy, was in no 
position to attack the measure, for he had been a prominent 
member of the government which originally sponsored it. 
He had’ to confine himself mainly to a rather unconvincing 
protest that it was being rushed through, and to advocating 
the calling of a round table conference to discuss it. The 
most vocal and uncompromising opposition within the 
Assembly came from Mr Fazlur Rahman, the Commerce 
Minister in the Nazimuddin government, who argued 
that the bill would bring about the disintegration of the 
country by creating “two Pakistans.” To most people it 
would rather appear that the bill merely accepted the facts 
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of geography and adjusted the political structure of the 
country to those facts. 

Outside the Assembly, the most serious agitation against 
the measure was from the veteran Pathan leader, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan ; but his championship of the cause 
of Pathan separatism lost much of its force from the fact 
that his highly respected brother, Dr Khan Sahib, was a 
strong supporter of the integration and was, in fact, 
designated as the Chief Minister of the new West Pakistan 
government. 

The interim. legislature of the new province will be 
elected by electoral colleges formed by districts. Its life will 
not be longer than twenty months, after which elections 
will be held on the basis of a direct vote. There are to be 





310 seats, of which 124 are allotted to the Punjab, 57 to 
Sind and 42 to the North West Frontier Province. Repre- 
sentatives of the tribal areas will be elected by the jirgas. 
Ten seats have been reserved for women. 

The new unit will consist of 50 districts, grouped in 
eleven divisions. Commissioners of divisions will exercise 
more extensive powers than heretofore ; the government’s 
aim is that remote control and political interference should 
be reduced to a minimum and that matters affecting the 
‘daily life of the people should be as far as possible decided 
within the areas in which they live. Of equal importance 
is the fact that the government will now be able to proceed 
with the development of the Indus basin as a single 
economic unit, no longer hampered by the artificial political 
divisions which have done so much to prevent this in the 
past. 
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Cubitts are the main contractors for the new Burma Pharmaceutical 
Industry project which forms part of the country’s Industrial 
Development plan. Now under construction on a 140-acre site in the 
new industrial zone of Rangoon, the contract includes a main production 
building covering a quarter of a million square feet in floorspace, 

a complete Alcohol and Yeast Vitamin Plant, and a Biological Institute 
which will provide vaccines and sera for the whole of Burma. 


Long experience of building and civil engineering at home enables 
Cubitts to undertake large projects overseas—invisible exports 
which contribute to Britain’s prosperity. 


Now, as in the past build for the future 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LIMITED 


ONE QUEEN ANNE’S GATE + WESTMINSTER * S.W.1t * ENGLAND « SCOTLAND + OVERSEAS- 
taaleiza 
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PANDAREOS 


son of Meropus, was unwise enough to steal from King Minos of Crete a 
living dog made of pure gold. For this rash act he was turned into a stone by angry Zeus. 
For many unusual objects in metal nowadays engineers, craftsmen and, who knows, 
maybe the makers of living metal dogs, use aluminium and its alloys. Even a very large 


dog indeed made from such materials, would be light enough to steal. 


British Aluminium 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWr 


i. AP138-1181 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Chancellor and Meacliots 


STRICTLY formal vote of confidence seems to 
have been the immediate response of the Stock 
markets to Mr Butler’s eagerly awaited speech at the 
Mansion House this week, and that vote was seconded, 
almost inaudibly, in the foreign exchange market. The 
quiet seconding was perhaps the bigger tribute, for 
sterling on the morrow of the speech had to swallow 
its distress at the news that in Septembér $112 million 
of gold was lost and a further deficit of £38 million 
piled up at EPU, which will therefore claim $80 million 
of gold from Britain this month. Sterling’s steadiness, 
however, was probably attributable less to the proud 
faith shown in it by the Chancellor this week than to his 
affirmations of policy at Istanbul three weeks before ; 
the greater part of September’s strain, it is officially 
stated, occurred in the first half of the month. 
For the City, the Mansion House speech offered per- 
haps a shade more ground for new hope than for new 


pessimism—but there was not much to justify either’ 


The Chancellor said most of the right things about 
the intended direction of policy, but he has said most 
of those things before. He gave hardly any hint of 
the extent to which, and the speed with which, good 
intentions will become effective action. No judgment 
can be formed about that until the reassembly of 
Parliament, but a prompt statement of the “sum” 
of the government’s proposals will be made then. 

In the meantime, the City seems to have deduced, 
and probably rightly, that the authorities are satisfied 
—for the moment at least—that monetary pressure will 
exert its full share in the necessary squeeze without 
any new turn of the official screws. Any indication 
of the Chancellor’s attitude to the much-discussed 
possibility of a selective increase in purchase tax could 
not, of course, properly be given on this non-Parlia- 
mentary occasion. But, aside from such possibilities 
as a direct assault upon particular forms of consump- 
tion, the speech confirmed the impression that the 


emphasis in policy now shifts to the public sector. 
There is no sign, however, that any really large cuts in 
public expenditure are in prospect, nor did Mr Butler 
define any more closely the nature and extent of his 
efforts to achieve a slowing down or postponement of 
the capital projects of the nationalised industries and 
local authorities. On the central government’s own 
current expenditures, governed by the estimates now 
being prepared for 1955-56, the Chancellor’s promise 
is mild: “ We shall certainly do our part in seeing that 
they do not exceed what can be clearly justified.” The 
watchdog may growl, but will not bite. 

These rather indistinct pointers to policy were, of 
course, set in a rough charting of the trend of the 
economy, but this sketch was likewise rather indistinct. 
The one important new fact—that Britain’s current 
balance of payments showed a small surplus in the first 
half of this year, after crediting defence aid—affords 
little clue to the present trend. The Chancellor did not 
present this estimate as ground for congratula- 
tion ; on the contrary, he emphasised again that Britain 
needs, not a bare balance, but a large surplus on its 
external accounts. And he drew attention to the special 
strains now arising from the need to import coal (to 
the extent of £47 million in the year to date) and the 
future strains implicit in the wage increases already 
granted or threatening. But these realistic comments 
were intermingled with statements plainly designed to 
give reassurance—whereas what is needed now is some 
degree of psychological shock. 

If the test of these utterances is sought in the security 
markets, the provisional verdict must be favourable. 
The Stock Exchange has not greeted them, as on similar 
occasions in the past, with the blithe unconcern of 
“inflation as before.” Gilt-edged were slightly better 
and industrials slightly lower ; and at this stage that 
is probably the fairest conclusion. The Chancellor has 
three weeks to assemble and present his “ comprehen- 
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sive remedies,” but before that he has to deal with the 
replacement of the £524 million of 3 per cent Funding 
Bonds due on November 14th. In immediate market 
terms, the conversion is more important than the 
remedies, for its imminent arrival has coincided with 
the return of a degree of composure that the gilt-edged 
market, from the shorts to the longs, had conspicuously 
lacked during the summer months. If Mr Butler’s 
speech has somewhat helped along the process of 
grooming of which the market has lately been conscious, 
that does not make it reprehensible. It is when groom- 
ing in the gilt-edged stable gives place to doping that 
the outside observer has ground for alarm about the 
rectitude of the authorities in running their book. 
Nothing of that kind has been happening. It is, 
indeed, of the utmost importance at this juncture to 
pitch the terms of the conversion to avoid any appear- 
ance of forcing tactics—and the fact that it is less than 
three months since the 4 per cent Gas issue came so 
sadly to grief gives reasonable ground for supposing 
that the huckstering that was then attempted will not 
be tried again. But equally there is no need for the 
authorities to push the gilt-edged market down another 
step of the staircase that it has lately been struggling to 
climb. If monetary. medicine is beginning (as now 
seems possible) to knock several more degrees off the 
country’s inflationary temperature than some sceptics 
thought possible, it would be a quite unnecessary exer- 
cise in economic homeceopathy to pour an extra dose 


down the throat of the convalescent gilt-edged patient. 
Whatever the authorities choose to issue, they should 
price it to sell, not to bang the market. 


* 


The gilt-edged market was inclined to make the most 
of Mr Butler’s championship of sterling and his 
emphasis on restraint at home and bigger sales abroad. 
If the “ comprehensive remedies ” give these hopes the 
dimensions of a realistic policy—in terms of public 
expenditures, economic house rents, and a greater 
weight on discipline without frustrating incentive— 
then this first instinctive reaction may well set the 
market’s course for some time to come. The days of 
defensive retreat against persistent selling by the banks 
and money market houses are over ; in retrospect, the 
remarkable feature of that operation in the first part of 
this year, was the success of investors in absorbing 
a volume of stock that some observers would have 
regarded early this year as being frankly unsaleable. 
In this ordeal of taking hard knocks, the “ shorts ” have 
suffered as severely as any, and the yield structure, 
compressed from top to bottom when Dr Dalton was 
in charge of the concertina, has been forced up all the 
way through the list to 43 per cent and beyond. Such 
conditions in past history have been characteristic of 
periods of monetary pressure, but they have not per- 
sisted once it became possible to see that the pressure 
would bring the required economic effect. 
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It may be early to say with certainty that such a stage 
has now been reached in the gilt-edged market, but a 
good deal of evidence points that way. A month ago 
it was possible to get 4% per cent gross on 2 per cent 
Conversion, for a term of less than .34 years—and not 
far short of 4 per cent tax free. Today the two 
redemption yields are below 44 and 33 per cent respec- 
tively. As between the middle dated stocks and the 
longs, there has already been a good deal of switchsng 
into the former ; it is no accident, to take one set of 
comparisons, that 34 per cent Conversion 1969 which 
was offering over 5% per cent to redemption only a 
month ago should have recovered four points in price 
and fallen five-eighths of one per cent in yield, whereas 
Old Consols yield only a few shillings less than they 
did in the first week of September. There is no doubt 
that keener attention is being paid to the gilt-edged 
market by institutional investors to whom yields of 
42 per cent or better over a term of 25 years have a 
natural appeal. And it is not surprising,.in these cir- 
cumstances, that the government broker, working with 
his habitual deftness, has been able to prepare the way 
towards a government operation to a degree that would 
have seemed impossible only a few weeks ago. 

But it must be recognised still that the foundations 
of recovery are not yet solid. They rest on a temporary 
scaffolding of the Chancellor’s words, rather than upon 
a platform of concrete deeds. The words cannot take 
the strain indeffnitely ; the deeds, if they mean retrench- 
ment in the public sector, will take considerable time 
to produce positive benefit. The recovery, in short, 
is predicated on the belief that, at least in the next 
few months, the squeeze on the private sector of the 
economy will begin to produce tangible effects in 
reducing the total weight of demand that is now falling 
on the country’s resources. Unless a renewal of specu- 
lation against sterling breaks out on so incautious and 
unjustified a scale as to necessitate Bank rate action, 
the gilt-edged market may reasonably feel that the 
squeeze is not going to pinch much more tightly. 


* 


In the industrial share market, however, it is more 
difficult to see the way. Most equity investors will be 
prepared to assume that nothing that the Chancellor 
does will aim at producing avoidable unemployment 
on any material scale. They may well be right. But 
if they need have no worries about output in some 
prosperously employed industries falling towards break- 
even points, they must spare a little concern at the 
ability of even these industries to go on absorbing 
higher labour costs year after year. If Mr Butler's 
words have meaning, and intensified restraint at home 
creates the openings for more exports, the overseas 
markets will not pay so handsomely as the home market 
has lately been paying. 

There is, then, at least a doubt about the continuing 
expansion of trading profits at the recent rate—though 
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there is no worthwhile evidence from the latest figures 
for the September quarter of any slackening in earnings 
or dividends. But if the profits being earned in 1955 
are very good indeed—and in many cases they will be 
—the atmosphere in the board rooms next spring when 
dividend decisions come to be taken is likely to be 
much less open-handed than it was. This owes nothing 
to any false relation of wages and dividends (the 
Chancellor, it will have been noted, again linked the 
two in his speech); it will follow from the effects of the 
squeeze on the raising of new capital. The limitations 
of the new issue market when it comes under pressure 
have been only too evident in the last month, and the 
terms of the Tube Investments rights issue to share- 
holders this week show how far investors now expect to 
be courted. If access to the market should become more 
difficult, the consequences for dividend policy would be 
most pronounced—and particularly painful for those 
shares that have been valued on the assumption that the 
succulent filling can be taken from a large cushion of 
earnings and handled out to shareholders. In the course 


How Shorn 


| r the Australian economy rides on the sheep’s back the 


rest of the sterling area is not far behind the tail. 
Wool is the largest single export not only of Australia 
but of the overseas sterling area, and Australia is 
Britain’s largest single market. Many British industries 
were unhappily reminded of this common interest in 
wool last week, when the Commonwealth government 
announced a new round of restrictions designed to cut 
imports by about £65 million in a full year. The 
restrictions, which were as extensive as those intro- 
duced only last April, were probably inevitable in view 
of Australia’s persistent tendency to over-spend its 
export income, but they were certainly aggravated by 
the further fall in prices of raw wool. In the season 
that ended last June the Australian wool cheque fell 
by £30 million to £282 million; now growers and the 
government are faced with another decline in income. 

Neither of the other two wool-growing dominions 
has suffered to the same extent. New Zealand is less 
dependent on exports of wool, and enjoys the present 
advantage of being a producer of crossbred wool, the 
type that has fallen least in price ; and though South 
Africa produces an even higher proportion of merinos 
than Australia it has a much more diversified export 
trade. The lot of the merino wool grower has indeed 
been unhappy. Between May, 1953, and the close of 
the last season in June the average price of 64’s quality 
merino wool fell by 31 per cent, from 162d. to 112d. 
a lb (clean weight, cif. UK). Crossbreds came 
through unscathed ; the average price of 56’s quality 
in fact rose from 91d. to 102d. a Ib between May, 1953, 
and June, 19§4, returning slowly to 91d. last June. 
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of the next twelve months there will be much less talk 
about the moral need for dividend restraint. The 
restraint, unless this analysis is wholly wrong, will be 
only too obvious, and doubly so to those who have been 
content with yields of between 3 and 4 per cent on the 
fashionable favourites among the growth stocks. The 
need for new capital resources is likely to take prece- 
dence over distributing the fruits of past growth. 

This circumspect approach to the prospects for 
industrial shares does not rest, clearly, on any assump- 
tion of any major change of trend in the British 
economy. It is worth noting, perhaps, that the squeeze 
may have a more marked effect on new building work 
intended to be started next spring than some observers 
yet realise. But there is an immense amount of work 
in the building pipeline and there would be positive 
advantages in reducing it. Here, without doubt, is to 
be found some of the froth to which the Chancellor 
referred. In the industrial market, a good deal of froth 
has already been blown away ; but he would be a bold 
man who claimed that none is now left. 


the Lamb ? 


It happens (perhaps because Australia’s myxomatosis 
campaign has exceeded all expectations) that produc- 
tion of merinos has risen faster than that of crossbreds; 
crossbreds, too, have been substituted for merinos to 
cheapen the cost of some fabrics; and fashion in 
women’s wear has favoured woollens rather than 
worsteds—and therefore crossbreds rather than 
merinos. Indeed fashion has lately shown an unnatural 
aversion from change, even when tempted by the sharp 
fall in the premiums for merino wool. 

So far this season—with the heavy offerings of cross- 
breds admittedly still three weeks off—merinos have 
again borne the brunt of the decline. As last year, the 
season opened with the prospect of a small surplus of 
wool. The new clip was estimated at 2,625 million Ib 
(clean weight), two per cent larger than in 1954/55. To 
this could be added unsold stocks from last season in 
Argentina and Uruguay of some 35 million Ib, plus 
some 25 million lb that would be offered in the Ameri- 
can market by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
bringing total supplies to 2,685 million lb. The current 
rate of world consumption, on the other hand, could be . 
estimated at roughly 2,530 million Ib, leaving an appar- 
ent surplus of about 150 million Ib. 

That conclusion, however, is subject as usual to a 
margin of error. The estimates of the world clip may 
have to be revised one per cent or more ; estimates of 
the rate of world consumption are subject to a wider 
margin of error. It is merely fair to say that production 
and consumption appear to be more or less in balance, 
with a bias towards surplus that is tiny in proportion to 
the size of the figures on both sides of the equation. 
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For two years now the selling of wool and other 
textiles in the main consuming countries has been a 
hard grind. Competition is severe and there is pres- 
sure throughout the chain of manufacture to reduce, 
o1 at least hold down, prices. In part these conditions 
reflect a return to normal after the public’s postwar 
need to re-stock was satisfied ; in part they reflect the 
struggle of producers of soft goods to catch a con- 
sumer’s eye now tempted more towards the glittering 
attractions of durable goods. Hence buyers had good 


reasons for trying to secure their supplies of wool more. 


cheaply, and were quick to exploit the prospect 
of a surplus this season. 


* 


A touch of weakness came in the between-season’s 
sale in London in July, and the opening sales in 
Australia and South Africa at the end of August con- 
firmed it. Buyers were cautious and prices fell ; that 
made buyers more cautious and the decline fed on 
itself. By the ‘third week merino prices were 15 to 
20 per cent cheaper than at the end of the previous 
season, and a limited quantity of crossbreds fetched 
Io to 15 per cent less. For the first time in three 


years the New Zealand Wool Commission was called 
upon to take up at its “floor” price a few lots of 
New Zealand merino wool offered in London. But 
a sharp fall in prices always brings a reaction. By the 


fourth week buyers had evidently decided that their 
need for more wool came first: competition in the 
auction rooms increased, nearly all the wool on offer 
was sold and prices rallied. The market is now firm, 
with merinos showing a net fall of 124 to 15 per cent, 
and crossbreds a net fall of about 73 to 10 per cent. 
in Bradford, and no doubt in other manufacturing 
centres too, the rally has brought more business to 
spinners and topmakers. Prices of merino tops, which 
have often been up to 3d. a lb cheaper than the quota- 
tions, have risen by about 1d. and delivery dates are 
lengthening. 

Has the market found what it likes to call “a basis ” 
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at which trade will be stimulated to an extent that wi! 
absorb the surplus at current prices, or will the reviv:| 
peter out and prices fall ? It would be rash to ventur: 
an answer. A rally at this time last year proved 
false guide; prices relapsed and did not begin 
recover again until late in November. Yet it does nc: 
seem unduly optimistic to conclude that wool pric: 
over the whole season, though they may again yield 
smaller wool cheque, should not show a more radic:. 
break. There can be hardly any countries now th:: 
are overbought in wool. 

There are several unknowns that could influen:: 
the market as a whole. The usual one at this time 0! 
the year is the weather; a sharp winter in the Northern 
Hemisphere could quickly transform the demand fo: 
heavy clothing. Another, of similarly wide influence, 
is whether disinflation in Britain and several other 
countries will be pressed until it touches the pockets 
of consumers or forces the producing chain to unload. 
So far the credit squeeze in Britain has strengthened 
the reluctance of the clothing trades to buy far forward 
and by the same token may force hurried buying later. 
It can hardly affect the topmaker and spinner until the 
New Year, when their purchases, and their need for 
finance, are at a seasonal peak. There is also the 
perennial possibility that Russia and other Communist 
countries may buy more wool ; and the possibility that 
a part of the South American crossbred clips will again 
be held back from the market. 

If world production of wool in the next few years 
continues to grow at the recent rate, it is possible that 
prices will have to remain relatively low in order to 
stimulate consumption. That is hardly an encourag- 
ing prospect for the grower—particularly the merino 
grower in Australia, where prices are no longer f2r 
above production costs and where (in contrast to New 
Zealand and South Africa) there is no stabilisation func 
to temper the wind to the shorn lamb. And, despi:: 
those funds, wool _as a whole has to take its medicine 
through the price mechanism, without either the back- 
ing of the American government that holds up cot:o2 
throughout the world, or the holding off power of th: 
big producer that stands behind rayon. 


MERINO TOP PRICES 
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The Governor on His Armoury 


‘HE speech by the Governor of the Bank of England at 
T the Bankers’ Dinner was- notable for its carefully con- 
sidered statement upon the role and worth of monetary 
weapons in modern conditions. Mr Cobbold, while still 
emphasising the limitations, is clearly satisfied that the 
money measures have this year made a major contribution. 
On the external side, he notes that the effect of the measures 
of February 24th was “ immediate and decisive ” upon sterl- 
ing, and that the rise in London money rates (in conjunction 
with the more modest movement in the United States) 
influenced commodity prices so as to produce an improve 
ment in the terms of trade. 

On the domestic side, he concedes that the immediate 
results were disappointing—because it was widely thought at 
first that tight conditions would not persist and need not be 
taken seriously. But “from April onwards the measures 
were probably more effective than has been generally 
supposed.” 


Without them there is little doubt that bank advances 
would have climbed much more steeply and the upsurge of 
hire purchase would have got out of hand. Against a 
general atmosphere of boom and expansion, the steady 
pressure of monetary policy through those months was 
gradually building up resistance to an exceptionally heavy 
demand for credit. 


It is clear, however, that the direct impact of credit policy 
falls upon a smaller proportion of the economy than it used 
tc do. Hence, “ monetary action to restrict the borrowing 
and spending of individuals, firms and companies can be 
outweighed by the action of the Government, local authori- 
ties, and the nationalised industries ” and, in consequence 
of the redistribution of incomes, the immediate impact on 
consumption may be outweighed “by the level of earnings 
and fiscal policy.” (Is this a gentle criticism of last April’s 
budget ?) In addition, the high level of taxation makes 
business men less sensitive to an increase in the cost of 
borrowing ; and the movement of international capital, 
though not insensitive to interest rate changes, responds less 
freely than it did before the war. 

On all these grounds Mr Cobbold makes a sound case for 
requiring government policies to work in parallel with mone- 
tary policy, and remarks that people are now “ waiting 
eagerly for action by HM Government.” But he emphasises 
that although the direct impact of money policy is narrower 
than formerly, “it still exercises a gradual and pervasive 
influence over a much wider field.” Therefore, whilst it 
would be unwise to blunt the money weapons by “ loading 
them with more responsibility than they can effectively 


discharge,” it would be “ most unwise not to make full use ” 
of them. 


Business Notes 













Sterling After the Banquet 


T was anticipation of what might be said at the Lord 

Mayor’s dinner rather than the after-effects of the 
speeches that provided the main stimulus to sterling this 
week, The existence of a bear account was evident on the 
first two days of the week and the rate made considerable 
headway against almost every other currency under the 
stimulus of what seemed to be covering purchases. At one 
time the spot rate against the US dollar touched $2.7818, its 
best for two months. This recovery, however, did not spread 
to the cheaper varieties of sterling ; the transferable rate on 
Monday remained unchanged at around $2.75; and the 
rate for security sterling actually gave some ground to 
$2.75%. But the advance in the spot rate against the dollar 
was not fully held, falling back to $2.78!% while the rate 
for security sterling has declined further to $2.754. 

The failure of sterling to maintain the momentum of its 
advance could not be attributed to any absence of reassuring 
references to the currency in the Mansion House speeches. 
The Governor of the Bank of England asserted that sterling 
was still undervalued rather than overvalued in relation to 
most of the principal currencies of the world and suggested 
that this, “ the most important point of all ” was often over- 
looked. There will be general agreement with this view 
that in 1949 sterling was grossly overvalued ; and there is 
much substance in his assertion that the devaluation of that 
year left sterling undervalued (he should know since he had 
a hand in picking the new parity). But six years of brimfull 
employment have passed since then. The acid test of under- 
or over-valuation of a currency is the balance of payments 
and the exchange market. 

The reassurance for sterling brought by the Chancellor 
was a repetition of what he had already said in Parliament 
last July and in Istanbul last month but it-was reinforced by 
the revelation that the balance of payments (including 
American aid) for the first half of the year had shown a small 
surplus and that the whole of the losses of gold and dollars 
and of the EPU deficit incurred last month had been suffered 
before the Istanbul speech. All these assurances were suffi- 
cient to enable sterling to hold its rate against the dollar 
and still to advance slightly against certain Continental cur- 
rencies, notably against the German mark and the French 
franc. 


Liquidity Ratios Recover 


HE full statement from the clearing banks for their 
make-up on September 21st shows a slightly smaller 
fall in advances during the five-week period than was 
estimated here last week. The actual decline proves to be 
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£123 million. This is still by far the largest decline ever 
experienced, but at least three-quarters of it was attributable 
to repayments by the gas and electricity industries out of 
the proceeds of their market loans. Since these issues were 
so largely taken up by the departments, the Treasury’s need 
for domestic finance must have been sharply accentuated 
by the financing of the large calls that had to be met on 
them during the period, when its visible overall deficit was 
some £60 million larger than in the corresponding (four- 
week) period last year. A substantial increase in the banks’ 


Change on 
September 21, 
1955 


Month Year 


PPE OSICS Sissies | 
“Net” Deposits* 


£mn. 

Liquid Assets 2124-9 
Cash 526-1 
Call Money 422-0 
Treasury Bills 1062-7 
Other Bills 114-2 


4065-6 
2083-9 
1981-7 


++ 14+ 


Investments and Advances 
Investments 
PMVOANGCES .ScinGkee's em 


Ne~ Mm DOR © So 
FO~m NOWOSN 


aa 
NY 


* After deducting items in course of collection. 
J Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


liquid assets was therefore inevitable, but the actual increase 
of £73 million showed a more moderate contrast with last 
year’s movement of £20 million than might have been 
expected—despite the fact that £11 million of the expan- 
sion was attributable to commercial bills. The gap between 
the Treasury’s indicated borrowings through the banking 
system and its apparent need for domestic finance is partly 
explained, of course, by the fact that sterling was accruing 
to the Exchange Account against its sales of gold and 
foreign exchange ; but it seems evident that some additional 
resources must have been secured by further net sales of 
securities. 


Thanks to the combination of a steep decline in risk 
assets with an increase in liquid assets, the liquidity ratio 
for the banks as a whole has been raised from 32.0 to 33.5 
per cent, virtually restoring it to the level at which it stood 
at the corresponding date last year. Net deposits dropped 
during the five weeks by £46 million, whereas in the four- 
week period last year they rose by £21 million and in 1953 
by £54 million. 


Tube Investments Plan 


INCE the bulk of the P and O Debenture issue was left 
with the underwriters and since the effect of the English 
Electric company’s rights issue was to bring the existing 
stock down more than half-way towards the issue price of 
the new shares, it has become clear that. industrial com- 
panies requiring to draw big money from a reluctant 
market would have to think again. Tube Investments, 
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wanting over £8 million, has announced an unusual type of 
issue this week. The company, whose stock stood at about 
95s. when the plan was being considered, had intended 
raising money by a normal rights issue below, but not 
fantastically below, the market price and simultaneously to 
make a one-for-one free scrip issue. Instead it combines 
the operations and makes a rights issue of one-for-one at 
the enticing figure of 22s. 6d. per share. Thus the company 
insures success. With the shares at 93s. 9d. the rights are 
worth 35s. 73d. per share. Nor need underwriters be 
bribed or cajoled into taking it on. 


The issue is not underwritten, but it has another 
peculiarity. Since the rights are of exceptional value steps 
have been taken to make sure that no shareholder misses 
them. Helbert Wagg and Co. and J. Henry Schroeder will 
(for a fee that is not disclosed) take up unexercised rights 
and sell the resulting shares for the benefit of the share- 
holders entitled. The plan has everything to commend it. 
The unexercised letter of rights whose value is lost to the 
shareholder often through his absence or infirmity is a 
recurrent problem to which this scheme should be the 
answer. But it has yet to be tried. Will the mere fact that 
it is for once impossible for a shareholder to miss his rights 
tempt him to take no action ? And will the two merchant 
bankers therefore have an enormous block of new shares 
to sell on the last few days of stamp-free dealings ? 


A further deduction can usefully be made. Tube 
Investments in the course of getting this £8,153,360 and 
hoisting its capital plans out of reach of its bankers has to 
liberalise its conservative dividend policy, but it is not 
letting liberality go to its head. The final dividend this 
year is to be 123 per cent, making 223 per cent for the year 
compared with 173 per cent. The dividend is none too 
generous, for profits before tax for the year ended July 31st 
have been about £84 million compared with £5,741,000. 
Or. the increased capital an interim payment of 53 per cent 
is to be paid in May and a final dividend of 7 per cent in 
December next year. Those rates have been closely calcu- 
lated to make the equivalent of 14 per cent per annum on 
the enlarged capital allowing for the fact that the new shares 
will not be fully paid until the end of March, 1956. 


Clan and Union-Castle 


HE merger between Clan Line Steamers and Union- 

Castle Mail Steamship Company was among the best 
kept City secrets: the adjustment of prices after the 
announcement was therefore sharp. Clan Lines rose 305. 
to £8 ros. on Tuesday while Union-Castle rose 2s. 6d. to 
30s. The merger is cleverly devised, bringing to Union- 
Castle the ample resources that the conservative manage- 
ment of Clan Lines has built up, giving it a wider spread of 
trade routes (including Australia) and throwing into the 
common pool the export management on which Clan Line 
has conspicuously flourished. The improved 10-year mail 
contract recently agreed between Union-Castle and the 
South African government also helps in that direction. In 
practice the merger brings benefit to each class of share- 
holder in each company as the table of terms shows. This is 
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s - We want margin to our lives— 


THOREAU (1817-1862) 


All trade requires a margin ; a surplus that can be put to economic use after production 
costs have been covered by returns. Without it, the movement of goods and services 
which keeps us alive would stop next week. 

A man’s life too must show such a margin, if it is to be worth living ; something that 
enriches his material day after his work is done. It may be a study or a sport ; a language 
he is learning, a musical instrument he is practising. On a broader scale, a nation builds 


its picture-galleries and its playhouses; they are there to help it live beyond today’s 


horizon. 
n- ood ue ; hee ‘ : ‘ , ‘ 3 
é' To this wider life, of individual, and community, industry brings its contribution — 
es J 5 


the leisure. Without this there can be no true civilisation, no lives that have ‘a margin’. 
se Modern industrial advances have extended, and redistributed, the nation’s spare time 


on- with the new, factory-made hours that they have brought, the Machine Age can one day 


transform itself into the Leisure Age. 


are- Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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straizht 
to the point 


Here’s yet another fully automatic Monroe— 
another years-ahead calculator with the incredible speed 
and infallible accuracy of automation. 
Set the problem, press a key—and your Monroe 8N 
literally races through complex calculations to the 
right result. Automation short-cuts hundreds of 
time-wasting intermediate steps. Zeros and decimals 
flow automatically. Multiplication, division, addition, subtraction 
— your Monroe 8N steers its own way through all stages of figuring 
without operator intervention. Time-saving, too, is the new Monroe functional 
colour scheme. Logical grouping of colour-identified control keys makes 


accurate selection virtually automatic. 
MONROMANTIC 


EQUATION 


Miss Monroe's so clever... =i 

** Miss Monroe, whatever i Monroe Calculating Machine Company Limited, 
Does this automation development mean?”® 10-11 Albemarle Street, London, W.1 

** The short explanation GROsvenor 7541, 

Sir’s mechanisation 


Of every function of business routine /”* 


Meet Mr Brandyman 


He’s worth cultivating. Always ready to fit 
his mood to yours. In the company of ginger 


See gostenese weccee we . x ae Sok a on ain . dies - “ey ott of vai 
Qhuwcls stimulating and refreshing long drinks. — 
famous English shoes 


Leathers, lasts and styles to fit the occasion, the mood and the man 


Shown here are ‘Consul’, black or brown calf, 95/9. 


‘Tweed’, golden tan Braemar calf, 99/9. M AR k | I i j 
From authorised Agents throughout the country. For nearest address write 


CHURCH & COMPANY LIMITED, DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON 


*We have a small compendium of assembly terms for fish, flesh, fowl, and fellow man. 
A copy is yours with our compliments, from any of our Agents or direct from us. 
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poss-ble because it involves a loosening—perhaps overdue— 
of Clan Line’s purse strings. 

The form of the merger is simple. A new holding com- 
pany, still unnamed, will take over the capital of both 
companies (excluding only the Union-Castle debenture), 
and the two companies will continue to operate their 
individual fleets. Before the merger Union-Castle will pay 
for 1955 an unchanged dividend of 73 per cent and Clan 
a dividend of 25 per cent (compared with 20 per cent). 
After the merger the new holding company hopes to pay 
16 per cent for 1956 covered three times by earnings. That 
is not the degree of coverage to which Clan Line share- 
holders are accustomed, but a more liberal policy had to 
come eventually as the 2.9 per cent yield basis for Clan 
shares before the announcement implied. The present 
price of £8 ros. values the prospective £1 share in the 
























Present 
security 


Amount 


£'000 


Exchange} Security in new 
basis company 








Clan Line: 

1% “A” Pref £1 11 for 10} 53% Pref £1 770 
4% Red. Pref £1 11 for 10} 6% Red. Pref £1 550 
54% 2nd Pref {1 11 for 10| 54% Pref £1 275 
OEAY EE cisrercratore 8 for 3 | Ordy. £1 3,360 

Union Castle : 
4% Pref of £10. 10 for 1 | 53% Pref £1 240 
6%, Pref of £1... 6 for 5 | 54% Pref {1 3,000 
1 for 5| 6% Red. Pref £1] 1,096 
Ordy £) cece and and and 
(2for5 | £1 ord. 2,192 





holding company at 63s. 9d. with a yield of just over 


§ per cent. Union-Castle ordinary shareholders will 
receive a mixed bag consisting of one-fifth of a 6 per 
cent redeemable preference share and two-fifths of an 
ordinary share for each Union-Castle unit; if the 
preference share is worth par, a price of 30s. for Union- 
Castle values the new ordinary share at 65s. and puts it 
on a yield basis of just under § per cent. On this construc- 
tion, Union-Castle might at the moment be a shade dear 
compared with Clan. 

The merger company which promises to be a big, and 
it is to be hoped a great, shipping group will clearly, and 
rightly be dominated by Clan Lines. The ordinary capital 
of the holding company will be divided in the approximate 
ratio 60 per cent Clan, 40 per cent Union-Castle. The 

_ board of directors, still to be appointed, seems likely to be 
drawn in roughly those proportions. But acceptance of the 
scheme, which requires the assent of 90 per cent of each 
class of shareholder is no certainty. It is already being 
attacked from the Union-Castle side on the grounds that 
Clan Line will be so much the dominant partner that it 
amounts to a take-over by Clan—a take-over that values all 
the securities of Union-Castle collectively at £11.2 million 
(taking the new ordinary at 63s. 9d. and the new prefer- 
ences at par) against a book value of £20 million for its 
net assets. It is not, however, a take-over but the 
acceptance of a minority status that Union-Castle share- 
holders are asked to swallow, recognising the fact that their 
company no longer dominates in the trade in which it has 
lived for 100 years. It is nevertheless to be hoped that the 
full terms of the offer to be issued later will show the 
relative assets (at current not balance sheet values) that the 
two groups put into the merger. 
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Transoceanic Development Corporation 


HE revival of an international market in private capital 
- is thoroughly welcome. International money for 
development has been found on a substantial scale since 
the war, mainly from government sponsored organisations, 
such as the International Bank, and by direct industrial 
investment. International finance of the private enterprise 


. variety has found little encouragement to look for oppor- 


tunities across exchange controls and trade restrictions. 
Transoceanic Development Corporation, backed solely by 
private capital and banking expertise from America, Britain, 
and other countries, is a major newcomer into this field. 

The new corporation has been formed by Kuhn, Loeb 
and Company of New York, the First Boston Corporation 
of New York and S. G. Warburg and Company of London, 
with the support of a galaxy of banks, issuing and invest- 
ment houses in the United States, Canada, Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. The experi- 
ence and judgment of these institutions is reflected in the 
constitution of its board, headed by Sir William Wiseman, 
a partner of Kuhn Loeb; its vice-chairman is Mr George D. 
Woods, the chairman of the First Boston Corporation ; and 
Mr Siegmund G. Warburg is chairman of the portfolio 
committee. The corporation has been registered in Canada 
(where it can secure double tax advantages) with an 
authorised capital of $10 million, divided into 100,000 
shares. Initially only $50 a share has been called up. 
American and Canadian shareholders have provided about 
three-fifths of the capital and the European participants 
the remaining two-fifths. It is not intended at present to 
invite public participation. 

Transoceanic Development Corporation will be interested - 
mainly in selected equity investments in countries other 
than Canada and the United States. It envisages both 
investment in existing companies and the promotion, 
financing and development of new enterprises. Its first 
consideration will be to provide “ new capital, in co-opera- 
tion with local and other investors, for the expansion of 
mineral, manufacturing and commercial enterprises in 
countries providing attractive investment opportunities.” 
The charter does not prohibit investment in prior charges 
(possibly with conversion rights), a device favoured by other 
development finance companies. But by placing the 
emphasis upon equity investment the corporation can fill 
a gap that the efforts of such institutions as the International 
Bank and the Commonwealth Development Finance Com- 
pany have left unfilled. Those organisations like to carry 
other investors with them when they back a new venture so 
that co-operation between them and Transoceanic Develop- 
ment is a distinct possibility. 


Silver’s New Peak 


ILVER in terms of sterling has this week touched its 
highest point since the boom that followed World 
War I. In 1920 it touched 893d. per standard ounce ; this 
week—now quoted per fine ounce—silver has touched 804d. 
The rise in the sterling price follows a vigorous advance 
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in New York where silver this week has touched 92} cents 
per fine ounce and where business has actually been done 
at 924 cents. The figures are significant because silver now 
commands a premium over the price of 91 cents at which 
the United States Treasury is entitled to sell from its free 
stocks. It has indeed sold silver this week at 92} cents, 
justifying the differerice between that figure and the statutory 
price of 91 cents by explaining that the demand is centred 
in New York and that Treasury stocks of silver in the east 
of the United States have been exhausted so that buyers 
must bear the transport charge from repositories in the west. 
Appreciable amounts have been sold from the government 
stocks which are now estimated at the modest total of about 
20 million ounces. 

It was in March that the rise that has now carried the 


price of silver through both the US Treasury purchase ~ 


price for domestic silver and its permitted selling price 
from its stock began. The advance was started by the 
news of substantial direct sales of Mexican silver to Saudi 
Arabia for coining, quickly followed by a similar sale by 
Mexico to Western Germany. But the importance of these 
operations lay in the publicity that accompanied them 
rather than in the amounts sold or the novelty of the traffic. 
Saudi Arabia has been buying silver for minting per- 
sistently since the end of the war. Some of the coinage 
has indeed been made in this country. Basically more 
important is the steady growth in the commercial demand 
for silver particularly by the photographic and electrical 
industries. Industrial demand now fully fills the gap 
created when several countries switched to other metals 
for their token currencies. Moreover that industrial demand 
is in its very nature more persistent ; much of the silver 
that goes into industry is destroyed as it is used. 


The Gold Drain 
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More Tinplate Needed 7 


T is clear that Britain will have to import tinplate agaia 
I next year ; the question is how much. The demand fer 
this material has been rising for over two years, and there 
is every sign that food canners and other users will need 
still more in 1956. Yet until the extensions at the Ebbw 
Vale mill come into operation in about a year’s time and 
the new plant at Velindre is completed a few months later, 
no considerable increase can be expected in home produc- 
tion. To bridge the gap this year substantial quantities of 
American and some French tinplate have been imported for 
the first time. The bulk of the 80,000 tons ordered were 
delivered in the spring when stocks of tinplate and caus 
were built up in preparation for the peak canning season 
between June and September. 

The same problem will emerge next spring, long before 
the new capacity in South Wales becomes available. Output 
and exports are both only slightly up on last year, when 
872,000 tons of tinplate were delivered from the strip mills 
and from the roo-odd hand mills still in business, and just 
Over 300,000 tons were exported. Food canners received 
365,000 tons last year, some 67,000 tons more than in 1953, 
and this year’s increase will be at least as much. All have 
heavy expansion schemes in hand both for traditional packs 
and for newer items such as milk and beer ; and they see 
no difficulty in selling substantially more tinned foodstuffs 
next year. 

Stocks of tinplate and empty cans are low and unless 
exports are squeezed in 1956, imports will almost certainly 
have to be much higher than 80,000 tons. These shipments 


FIFTEEN MONTHS OF PRESSURE 
($ million) 


The fall in the sterling area’s gold 
and dollar reserves by $112 million in 
September brings the loss in the third 
quarter of this year to $335 million. The 
recent drain marks the strong adverse 
psychological forces at work at a time 
when the commercial balance with the 
dollar area is itself burdened by heavy 
seasonal imports by the United King- 
dom. The speculative pressures on 
sterling abated in the middle of last 
month, following the reassurances given 


$ million 


4000 


1950 
end of month figures 


by Mr Butler at Istanbul. In the second 
half of September, and in the past 
week, sterling steadily gained strength 
in the exchange markets. The Septem- 
ber deficit was “virtually all incurred ” 
in the first half of the month. Some $59 
million of the gold loss. was attributable 
to a payment to EPU ;-but last month’s 
deficit with the Union was larger. At 
£38 million ($106 million), it will call 
for a gold payment next week of $80 
million. 


THE RESERVES SINCE KOREA 


‘ “repurchase ’”’ of sterling. 


| Gold 


pay- 
ments 


Reserves 


or 
receipts, 


(+)* | 


tt ttt 


++tt+++++ 


* Include settlements with EPU, se v- 
erned by balance in previous month. 
t+ After payments totalling $99 million to 
EPU creditors in initial settlement of part 
of UK’s overdraft with Union. { Atter 
payment of $112 million to IMF for 
§ After pay- 
ments totalling $181 million on United 
States and Canadian loans. 
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were ordered and paid for this year by Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins and the Steel Company of Wales, the principal 
tinplate producers ; and the difference between the delivered 
cost of imported tinplate and home prices, which must be 
approaching £1 million for the current year, has been borne 
by them. Home prices are, however, fixed by the Iron and 
Steel Board so as to make some provision for this loss and 
there is still a substantial premium on sales of British 
tinplate overseas, though this is less than the loss per ton 
on imported supplies. But the prospect of buying larger 
quantities from abroad must still exercise the minds of 
the Board and the importers. There is no shortage of 
customers in other countries for British tinplate, and the 
necessity to import more from the dollar and EPU areas 
next year will only be avoided if exports, over half of which 
go to sterling area markets, are deliberately cut. Whenever 
tinplate has been short in the past overseas orders have been 
held sacrosanct. But Britain has not previously had to 
exchange dollars and gold for tinplate. 


Shipbuilding Prices 


N the last twelve months the world’s shipyards outside the 
United States have been flooded with a spate of orders 
for dry-cargo ships and ore carriers ; more recently the tide 
has been swollen by wholesale orders for tankers, with 
promises of more to come. Several yards in Germany and 
the Netherlands, as well as in the United Kingdom, must 
by now have all their berth space reserved at least until 
1960 ; and it cannot be easy to place an order for a sizeable 
ship anywhere in the world for delivery before 1957, except 
in the United States (at prohibitive cost) or in Japan. In 
fact, contracts for delivery even up to the end of 1956 
already command a substantial premium. 

Owners who took advantage of the situation last year and 
secured early delivery on a fixed price basis at some Con- 
tinental yards have reason to be satisfied. Shipbuilding 
prices on the Continent are again showing signs of coming 
more into line with British prices, as a result of persistent 
pressure for increased wages (accompanied by strikes in 
German and French yards) and increasing steel costs, but 
British prices may take another step ahead if further wage 
demands are conceded. The danger is that in the coming 
period of full employment for shipbuilding the effects of 
this competitive disability will be masked. The experience 
of last year, when new contracts did not start coming to 
British yards until Continental yards were nearly fully 


booked, may be forgotten. But next time there might be 
GU overspill. 


“ Improvements » and Car Prices 


EVERAL car manufacturers have increased their prices 

during these last few weeks before the Motor Show. 
The table shows the amount by which prices of a number 
of basic models have risen. The increases do not affect all 
cars in a manufacturer’s range. Only the continental 
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Bentley, for example, has become more expensive, and only 
the Silver Wraith model of the Rolls-Royce. 


PRICES 
(Including Tax) 
Increase 
£ £ 

PE@ SONNE oo caasgusesceycueken 1,559 + 120 
Bentley Continental (Mulliner body) 7,027 + 99 

5 (Park Ward body) 6,765 + 148 
PR aati cUiaccaaccete«dacacte 667 + 17 
Paamibiew HAGW. 6h cikdcckccaca cede 1,014 + 28 
M.G. MGA Sports (new car) ....... 844 + 64 
Mercedes 220 Saloon............-- 2,200 + T77 

i JOO Cabriolet. . ....cccsc 3,790 — 315 
Rolls-Royce Silver Wraith ........ 7,400 + 673 
WIUOUN Ec Gierns Coke seadvasecswend 1,297 + 28 
SUMIMIAN PIGNO i died ce hcdedcss ses 524 + 14 
CMMIGRUD EONS. 255 ancdacdded wade 610 + 20 
WRENN D Sue ciao oes a ccccaws ace 1,184 + 57 
VWaeistal Wy venitis 6 oc cccecwwes 724 + 21 
Weare WGN ooo 5 oes cede cena 797 + 35 
Volkswagen (de luxe s/h).......... 745 + 10 


In every case the manufacturers justify their higher prices 
on the grounds of “ improvements” that buyers in more 
competitive markets might expect to receive gratis as 
routine technical improvements. The price increases, inci- 
dentally, disturb the delicate competitive balance that has 
existed for some years between the models of different 
manufacturers: Rootes and Vauxhall have raised prices, 
Standard has raised those of its small cars and has a new 
Vanguard due at the show, but Ford and Nuffield this week 
announced they would not increase their prices. 


Selling Chemists Automation 


HIS week’s conference in London on automatic control 
"th in the chemical industries was not simplified for the 
industrial layman to the extent of the one held so success- 
fully in June by the Institution of Production Engineers, 
but nor was it addressed primarily to the expert in control 
engineering. It was designed primarily to educate chemical 
engineers who have to design and specify new plant about 
the reliance they can put on instrumentation and control 
systems in their current stage of development, and to 
suggest that they should base advances in the design of 





Are you 
PLOUGHING BACK ENOUGH 


to ' keep pace with changing 

capital replacement costs ? 

Our indices for nearly twenty 
types of equipment are the 

most economical way of measuring 


the rise in costs over the last fifteen years. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511 Extension 48. 
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chemical processes upon the possibilities of control that 
are clearly seen in the instrument laboratories. It is an 
earnest of the avid interest that the subject of automation 
now attracts—which properly handled can become the most 
positive factor in realising the control engineer’s hopes— 
that the conference was planned for about 400 people, and 
in fact had to accommodate about 700. 

In the chemical industries, which most outsiders would 
think of as having perhaps more automation already than 
any other except perhaps electricity supply, the control 
engineers. have their own laments. They argue that their 
traditionally empirical application of instruments and con- 
trollers to chemical processes is now hampered by lack of an 
adequate theoretical foundation. They feel, too, that the 
people who design and operate chemical equipment are 
often insufficiently aware of what really goes on through- 
out the processes concerned—and therefore of the char- 
acteristics that it will be worth while to control. That is 
not an arguing point, but a sober fact; and identifying 
those significant characteristics is not the least difficult side 
of process control research. Moreover, some of them feel 
that the more or less immediate possibilities of instrumenta- 
tion offer the chances of “leaps” in process design—for 
instance in the speed of chemical reactions and hence the 
output of capital equipment—which today’s designers are 
simply not mentally equipped to take. Such problems, at 
the moment, are far more important than questions of the 
economics of control equipment, or of trade union-reactions 
to it (which latter one or two speakers seemed to go out of 
their way to exaggerate). What matters today is to com- 
municate the knowledge of the possibilities of automation 
to people who are in a position to do something about it— 
which this conference, within its limits, did. 


Break in Wheat— 


ITHIN a week the Canadian Wheat Board has reduced 
\ V its prices by 5 and 7 cents a bushel. On September 
30th the price of the top, second and third grades of 
Northern wheat were cut by 3 cents ; grade 4 was cut by 
4 cents. The new prices were: 1 Northern 172 (Canadian) 
cents a bushel, ex-Fort William ; 2 Northern 169 cents ; 
3 Northern 166 cents and 4 Northern 161 cents. On 
October 5th the board again reduced prices ; by 2 cents 
a bushel for each of the first three grades and by three cents 
for the fourth grade. 

Are these reductions intended to clear the air before 
the International Wheat Conference on the 26th, or are 
further reductions on the way? It could be argued that the 
board has adopted not only a more competitive policy but 
a more flexible policy, too, for it is remarkable that it should 
have made a second reduction so soon after the first. Or 
did the board prefer to take two bites at the cherry, lest a 
single reduction of 5 and 7 cents scared buyers too much ? 
The point is somewhat academic. Rightly or wrongly many 
buyers feel that the reductions are not enough in view of 
the surplus of wheat, and they are prepared to hold off and 
wait for more. Yet the board could hardly reduce prices 
much farther without incurring a loss. When allowance is 
made for the board’s operating and stock charges, the 
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new price of 4 Northern cannot be far away from the 140 
cents a bushel initially paid to producers at the beginning of 
the crop year. | 


—and Cotton 


HE United States carried into the new season on 

August Ist a record stock of 11 million bales of 
cotton ; its sales abroad have fallen sharply because it is 
being undercut by every other country, and a huge new 
crop is coming forward. Something just had to give 
way—and it was the price. In the past two months 
New York futures have dropped by 2 cents a Ib or 6 per 
cent, and the average spot price in Southern markets, 
which hitherto had been resting on the support price of 
33.75 cents a lb, has dropped nearly one cent below it. 
This week there came the sharpest break yet. It was 
touched off by a private estimate that placed the new crop 
at over 14.2 million bales, more than 1.3 million bales 
above the official estimate of the crop on September Ist. 
If confirmed, this means that by intensive cultivation of the 
best land cotton farmers have managed to produce half a 
million bales.more-than last season from the smallest acreage 
for half a century. So much for acreage restriction. While 
only the extremist would consider that American domestic 
prices are in danger of collapse, all traders fear that the 
American government will be forced to adopt more radical 
measures to relieve the surplus. Those fears were reflected 
in the sharp fall in New York, where May futures, for 
example, closed nearly one cent lower at about 30.90 cents 
a lb. That is about 4 cents below what it should cost to 
buy cotton back from the support agency next May, after 


carrying charges have been added.to the support price. 


4 per cent Defence Bonds 


HE Government is not quick to alter the.rates of interest 
a offered by the securities in the National Savings Com- 
mittee’s ambit. It is argued with some justice that savers of 
that type do not react quickly to changes in interest rates ; 
the amount they put into savings certificates, defence 
bonds and savings bank deposits has more to do with the 
pay packet, the cost of living and the supply of consumer 
goods, than with the tone of the gilt-edged market. This 
explains why the first adjustment of the national savings 
media to the new interest rates—the issue of new 4 per cent 
defence bonds on November Ist—comes almost a year alter 
gilt-edged yields first turned upwards. The adjustment, 
however, is due, if not overdue. Defence bonds sales and 
encashments do in time conform to market rates of 
interest and the sales in the financial year so far of around 
£29 million have exceeded by a mere £5 million the amount 
of the encashments. 

The interest rate has been raised from 33 per cent to 4 
per cent—the highest yet paid on a defence bond issue. 
At the same time the notice required for encashment within 
the first five years is reduced from six months to three 
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Steel men 


\ \ 


take 
an iron 


Three men playing golf — grandfather, father and son. 
And they have something else in common, too. They are 
steelworkers at a large works near Glasgow. But 

they might be in Belgium or Brazil, Canada or France, on 
any golf course in the world. Wherever golf is 

played you will find British steel products. 

Steel in all its forms makes up over 40°, of Britain’s 
total exports. And sports goods too play their part in earning 
foreign currencies for Britain. Even your mid-iron 

is made of steel. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


The Eland is a turbo-prop aero-engine designed for use with a single rotation 
propeller. It has already reached the type test stage at its full initial rating 
of 3,000 e.h.p., and a 4000/4200 e.h.p. version is being developed. With its 
high power the Eland combines low weight, low fuel consumption, and ease 
of maintenance. Napier are installing Elands in an Elizabethan and a 
Convair-Liner 340 for demonstration to airline operators. 
The Eland is an engine of great importance in world aviation and a fine 
example of the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


N A j ] E R Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company itd. 


D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED - LONDON, W.3. 
cas 86 
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months. In other respects the terms remain unchanged ; 
redemption is at £103 after 10 years or optionally at £101 
after five years, holders reserving the right to claim repay- 
ment at par on three months’ notice before the expiry of five 
years. It follows naturally that holders of the last part of 
fourth issue of 3 per cent bonds (those bought between 
February and April, 1946, and maturing between the same 
months of next year) will receive an offer of conversion into 
the 4 per cent series. 

The maximum holding of the new issue has been fixed at 
£1,000 in addition to the permitted maximum holdings 
(£3,500 in total) of all earlier issues together. Defence bonds 
therefore, despite the gross total of £1,700 million sold 
since 1939, remain widely spread in small holdings, even 
if those holdings are not all “ small investors.” The running 
yield of 4 per cent on the new issue should prove an attrac- 
tion to a wide range of investors. 


Buoyant Revenue: Lagging Expenditure 


T is risky, as the Chancellor reminded his audience at the 
Mansion House, to attempt to draw conclusions about 
the outcome of the year’s budget from the half-year’s 
revenue return. But there is no reason to question his con- 
fident expectation that the out-turn for 1955-56 will better 
the estimates, at any rate on current account. In the six 
months to September 30th total ordinary revenue reached 
£1,817 million, £35 million more than a year before, 
whereas the estimate for the full year is for a fall of £28 
million. The rise in income tax receipts by £9 million, 
against an estimated fall in the full year of £15.6 million, 
reflects buoyant incomes but its significance is limited by the 
fact that a bare quarter of the year’s income tax has yet been 
collected. The increase of £50 million in receipts from 
customs and excise, only £6 million short of the expected 
increase in the ‘whole fiscal year, is what might be expected 
from a spending spree and from an economy at full stretch. 
Current expenditure is up by only £55 million, whereas 
Mr Butler reckoned on an increase of £257, million in the 
full year. This is the more notable as the rise in money 
market rates has already increased the cost of debt interest by 
almost the extra £30 million budgeted for in the full year. 
As in 1945-55, supply expenditure is running considerably 
short of estimate — it was expected to increase by £223 
million, but has so far risen by only £20 million. The 
upshot is that the deficit on the above-line account, at £219 
million, is only £19 million larger than last year ; in the 
Budget the Chancellor was prepared for a reduction in the 
unexpectedly large 1954-55 surplus of £433 million to £148 
million in 1955-56. 

The below-line account, in contrast, appears less favour- 
able than the estimate. Net expenditure in the six months 
is up by £128 million, some £45 million more than the pro- 
jected increase in the twelve months. The deterioration may 
however be temporary, as the increase of £90 milliog in 
loans to local authorities (expected to fall by £33 million 
in the full year) may have been affected by the forestalling of 
the increases in the Loan Board’s lending rates that have 
taken place in recent months. The increases of £153 million 
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ir. the capital expenditure of the Post Office and of £27 
million in compensation payments under the Town and 
Country Planning Acts are broadly in line with expectations. 


New Record for Diamond Sales 


HE world’s appetite for diamonds shows no ease ; 

indeed, it seems that the giver of gem stones, the user 
of industrial stones and the American government are all 
such eager buyers that sales by the Central Selling Organi- 
sation will set a new record this year. Sales in the third 
quarter, announced by De Beers Consolidated Mines, 
amounted to £16.7 million, well over £2 million higher than 
in the same quarter of last year. This brought the total for 
the first nine months to a record £56.1 million, 
which was {10 million higher than in the same 
period of last year and {2.4 million higher than 
the previous record in 1952. Of the £10 million 
tise in sales between the first nine months of this 


SALES BY THE CENTRAL ORGANISATION 
£ million 





| Industrial Total 


Jan. /Sept. Gem 





year and last, nearly two-thirds is accounted for by indus- 
trials, sales of which rose by £6.2 million to £17.5 million. 
Sales of gems, at £38.6 million, showed a rise of nearly £3 
million after allowing for the 2} per cent increase in prices 
at the end of last year. Only a major setback could now 
prevent the figures for the whole year from exceeding the 
previous best of {69.7 million in 1952. Apparently still 
more gem stones could be sold if production could be 
raised further ; on the other hand, the producers will be 
hard put to sell their output of industrial stones after the 
American strategic purchases cease. The fall in demand 
will be tempered by the new applications for industrial 
diamonds that De Beers is developing, but it will take time 
before new uses can fully replace the strategic demand. 


Television Agreement 


SENSIBLE solution has been reached to the squabble 
A over names and initials that broke out between the 
Associated British Picture Corporation and the Associated 
Broadcasting Company after ABPC had received the con- 
tract to provide week-end commercial television programmes 
for the Birmingham and Northern transmitters that had 
been surrendered by Mr Maurice Winnick. The Associated 
Broadcasting Company is changing its name to Associated 
Television (ATV) to avoid confusion with ABPC’s television 
subsidiary, and the change has paved the way for an agree- 
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ment on sharing studios and exchanging programmes 
between the two groups. Associated Television, which will 
provide programmes in Birmingham during the week, and 
which is now providing them in London during the week- 
ends, had tentatively arranged to share most of the cost of 
capital installations in Birmingham with Mr Winnick and, 
since he withdrew, has stood in some danger of having to 
bear the full costs of these alone. ABPC, on the other hand, 
was plainly going to find great difficulty in getting pro- 
grammes ready in time for the opening of the Birmingham 
transmitter early next year. The two companies have now 
agreed to share both studios and programmes—so that 
during the week-end, viewers in London, Birmingham and 
Yorkshire and Lancashire will in effect receive a single 
commercial programme from the two companies. 


Hire Purchase in Restraint 


IRE purchase figures, as far as they go, again show 
H that the restrictions are beginning to work. They 
go as far as last month for motor cars and the other durables 
for which HP Information collects figures and show a 
continuation—at a slower pace—of the sharp drop that 
began in August. The total number of contracts recorded 
by HP Information fell from its peak of 87,842 in July to 
65,181 in August and to 59,357 in September this year. 
Even so it remained well ahead of the total of 52,309 in 
September last year. Motor cars, motor cycles and cara- 
vans (but not commercial vehicles), show declines com- 
pared with August. Official policy must take the credit 
or the blame ; the normal seasonal pattern shows a modest 
increase in September after a sharp fall in August. There 
is however an oddity. Hire purchase contracts for new cars 
in September (as opposed to total motor car contracts) 
showed an increase. They mounted to 6,012 compared with 
5,346 in August and with 4,396 in September last year. 


NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 


August, 


27 806 
4,606 

Motor Cycles and Side Cars. . 16,807 ~ 
AGACUONS (ic Ch cess kitewnint . 619 
Farm [Equipment 584 
Caravans 1,184 


35,370 
5,916 
20,613 


Source: HP Information. 


Figures on radio and television sales collected by the British 
Radio Equipment Manufacturers Association for August 
also show a turn in the tide. Credit transactions, expressed 
as a percentage of total sales, fell—for radio sets from 41 
per cent in July to 33 per cent in August, for radiograms 
from 67 to 54 per cent, and for television sets from 61 to 
53 per cent. These were in the main percentages of a 
shrinking total trade. Radio sales fell from 84,000 to 
73,000, radiograms from 13,000 to 11,000, though television 
sales in advance of the start of commercial television rose 
from 61,000 to 64,000. 
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Bargain in Flour 


HEN government control over the milling industry was 
W removed in 1953 a disagreement arose between the 
country’s biggest baking business, Allied Bakeries, and two 
of the biggest millers, Ranks and Spillers. Allied Bakeries 
held that it should receive special discounts related to the 
volume of its purchases of flour. The millers refused. Allied 
Bakeries, which is controlled by the Weston group, then 
countered by buying flour from Canada and blending it with 
English flour. Later it bought flour from Australia, too, 
until it was importing about half its total requirements. 
Other bakery groups also began to shop around in the 
world market for flour. A few mills had to be closed and 
others put on short time. The millers knew that the com- 
fortable days of selling their output to hundreds of small 
bakers—each taking the same quantity year after year— 
belonged to the past. Small bakeries were being absorbed 
by groups, and bigness in baking could be troublesome. At 
any time a large customer could switch to imported flour, 
leaving the miller with idle capacity. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, the only miller of comparable size, had 
an assured market for the bulk of its output ; was that not 
the path of prudence for Ranks and Spillers, too? Reluc- 
tantly the two companies decided that it was, and in their 
annual statements this year they announced laconically that 
their interest in baking, hitherto minor, had become sub- 
stantial. 

Late last month the two sides came to terms. Allied 
Bakeries are to take fixed quantities of flour from Ranks 
and Spillers on a three-monthly basis ; the millers are to 
grant a special discount of 2s. on a 280 lb sack now costing 
96s. delivered, equivalent to 16s. a ton. If the bargain proves 
satisfactory Allied Bakeries will not need more than a small 
quantity of imported flour for speciality uses, and Ranks 
and Spillers will not need to extend farther into baking. 
Both sides seem to gain. Allied Bakeries should have an 
assured supply of blended flour of regular quality ; the 
millers should have an assured customer at a price that must 
still be economic. The industry has long argued that the 
Millers’ Mutual—the shy trade association that promptly 
substituted its own form of control over output when gov- 
ernmental controls were withdrawn—could not exploit the 
consumer as long as bakers were free to buy imported flour. 
It is comforting to find that argument confirmed in practice. 


Improving Retail Statistics 


RADERS who have been highly critical of the value of 

the 1950 Census of Distribution, the first of its kind 
to be taken in this country, may feel more kindly towards 
it when the process of revising the monthly retail trade 
figures in the light of data from the census has been com- 
pleted. The first result of this revision has been a drastic 
overhaul of the least satisfactory section of the retail trade 
index, that which deals with the returns from the indepen- 
dent shops. Before the census was taken, little or nothing 
was known about these shops, and the statisticians knew 
that the index of their activities had many imperfections. 
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oun 


Who’d drop a 





brick on 





) a boardroom table? 
= Surely, you might say, it’s a waste of time to drag such a 


technical detail as a furnace refractory into a top-level discussion 
. of policy? Surely, that sort of thing can be left to a technician? 
But can it? If refractories were simply technical details 


f 


we would agree. But they are not. They affect costs sharply. 


The discussion of a broad refractories policy at top-level 
is far from being a waste of time—it is essential. 
NGS 


That is where Morgans can be helpful. 


As manufacturers of an immense variety of refractories, 
Morgans can see the picture as a whole. As the operators of 
the most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe, they can put 
‘ good ideas into practice. As manufacturers they have 70 
aN years’ experience to draw upon. As consultants they are 


authoritative. Their advice is yours for the asking. 


efractories 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 


MORGAN REFRACTORIES LIMITED, NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. Telephone; NESTON 1406 w.zo2 
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The cure 


for acute 
labour shortage 


lf you find it hard to meet demands for in- 
creased production, look at Hull, where the 
labour position is easy. 


Hull can give equal satisfaction on sites, 
transport, public utility supplies, export and 
inland distribution, and offers the products 
of many industries including— 


Solvents and plasticisers, pigments, chemicals, adhesives, 
chalk, cement, oils and fats, latex; grinding media, 
hydraulic, chemical, electrical and general engineering 
services; wood, grain and oilseed by-products; con- 
tainers (metal, wood, card), printing. 


FOR DETAILS OF SITES AND SERVICES 


apply—TOWN CLERK, KINGSTON UPON HULL 


Build at Hull 


ROSA 


“ym sherry 
Arwall occasions 


“ROS 
PALE SHERRY | 


ae. | 


One of these is sure to please — 


GONZALEZ BYASS 


Sherries of Distinction 
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ON OFFICE FILING 


Take care of your 

filing system; it 

is your business 

memory. Changes of 

filing staff, increases 

in the volume of 

business, can disorganise it quickly and 

completely ; cost you dearly in time, labour 

and efficiency. If you have cause to think that your 
filing is slow in providing vitally needed information, call 
in the Man from Remington Rand for a discussion and 
a survey. It’s free, and it carries no obligation. 


*THIS IS VARIADEX The filing system that 
expands naturally and easily with growing business. 
Variadex provides from 25 to 5,000 subdivisions for any 
size of installation; incorporates scientific alphabetic 
breakdown and a five-colour control system that auto- 
matically sets an impeccable standard of filing accuracy. 
Variadex already controls many of the world’s largest 
filing systems; it would do as good a job in your office. 


COUPON: | would like to learn more about Variadex. 
Please * arrange for a representative to visit me [] *% send me 
informative free literature [qj (tick course of action required) 


POSITION................ : 


REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WCI 
Telephone: CHAncery 8888 om} 
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An example given-in the Board of Trade Journal last week- 
end demonstrates how correct their suspicions were. 
Figures prepared by the new method show that between 
April and May the sales of independent shoe shops rose 
slightly (taking 1950=100, the rise was 2 points to 121). 
But by the old method which has been in force up till now 
the index actually showed a sharp drop of 8 points over the 
same period. By next year, the Board of Trade hopes to 
have revised the other sections of the index. 


SHORTER NOTES 







The National Debt Commissioners have taken up a 
{15 million issue by the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board. The issue was of a Treasury guaranteed 4} stock 
(1965-66) and it was placed at a price of 98 ; the stock will 
not be quoted on the market. 


* 


There will be no further freeing of imports from Europe 
for the time being. The British government has decided 
that balance of payments difficulties prevent it from 
fulfilling its obligation, as a member of OEEC, to raise the 


percentage of private imports freely admitted from 85 to 90 © 


per cent (base year 1948). 


* 


British nylon prices have been reduced by § per cent 
for staple fibre and 10 per cent for filament yarn. Prices 
were last cut 18 months ago, but competition has since 
intensified. The new reductions follow the working up to 
full capacity of plant extensions at the British Nylon 
Spinners’ plant, and present production is at the rate of 
30 million pounds a year. 


* 


In his address to the autumn meeting of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants the president, Mr. W. S. Carrington, 
gave some interesting-—and significant—details about the 
employment of members of the Institute. There are about 





Company Notes 





GLAXO LABORATORIES. mained high. 


The latest dividend is 
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18,800 members, of whom 500 are known to have retired ; 


roughly they find employment as follows: 


Engaged in public accountancy in England and 


Wales :-— 
A MIO Was eo vaveccecs dcecdideasieces 7,000 
I CMO GOER oi kis cee t iene HaGetnnhenwane 2,500 
9,500 
Engaged in industry, commerce, or retired.... 7,300 
Net-in England and Wales .« .s.6.«.0««s000< 2,000 
BORA SOCURNCERIIIN 5 6 4 805s ice dmeaeeemaneawee 18,800 


In the last six years the number of new articled clerks 


registering with the Institute has remained steady at close 
on 1,400 a year, of whom about 30 per cent pay premiums. 


x 


British Railways has decided to spend £350,000 on 


building a 3} mile stretch of special test track 20. miles 
from its research and engineering laboratories at Derby. 
Up to now the locomotive test beds at Swindon and Rugby 
and trials with dynamometer cars on ordinary track have 
been reasonably adequate for steam traction; but the 
conversion of railway rolling stock to diesel and electric 
traction will make larger off-line track and vehicle testing 
facilities essential. 
years’ time. 


The new track should be ready in two 


* 


Experiments made in cocoa growing in Malaya by 


Malayan Cocoa Limited, a small company jointly owned by 
Harrisons and Crossfield, Cadbury and the Colonial 
Development Corporation, have encouraged these com- 
panies to register a new company, United Cocoa Develop- 
ment. 
manufacturers of cocoa products in the project. 


It is hoped to interest Continental and American 


* 


The BBC has just taken delivery of a colour television 


camera chain built by Marconi which will be used for 
experiments. 
colour system—that is, one which can be picked up on 
black-and-white screens where necessary—some months ago, 
and the equipment delivered to the BBC is a development 
of this design. 


Marconi demonstrated a 


“ compatible ” 


the new dividend of 12} per cent and at 
the current market price of 33s.). 

That price was established after the 
publication of the preliminary report had 
brought the shares down by Is. 9d. 
There was a reason for that too. Gross 











—The label “growth stock” has been 
ted for so long to the tos. ordinary 
shares of Glaxo Laboratories that by now 
it is wearing threadbare. There are 
reasons why the shares have kept their 
status since the “wonder drug” boom. 
The company’s dividend record is pro- 
gressive. Allowing for the 100 per cent 
free scrip issue the ordinary dividend has 
again been raised—from the equivalent of 
10 per cent to 12} per cent for the year 
fo June 30th. Net earnings have re- 



















covered about six times by a net profit of 
£1,556,000 (against 1,484,189). But 
earnings look high because Glaxo has 
to plough back such large sums— 
£1,100,000 has been put to reserves this 
year—to support research. Research and 
development have to be maintained at a 
quick pace to hold a high place in the 
competitive market for pharmaceuticals. 
Attracted, presumably, by the high earn- 
ings yield investors are still willing to 
accept a dividend yield of only 3.8 (on 


profits before tax have fallen by about 
£100,000 to £2,600,000. Thus it seems 
for the fourth year running trading profits 
have declined. Fierce competition in the 
market for antibiotics is probably the 
explanation. Such a decline, however 
slight, throws a shadow across growth 
potentialities. Does the base of the busi- 
ness need broadening? If so investors 
will find encouragement in the news that 
the offer by Glaxo for the issued capital 
of the Murphy Chemical Company has 
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been accepted by holders of over 90 per 
cent of the ordinary shares. 
Chemical is a private company engaged 
in the manufacture and distribution of 
insecticides, fungicides and fumigants for 
use in horticulture and agriculture. 


*& 


FORD MOTOR. This company 
joined the growing list of industrial giants 
publishing half-yearly reports. Its un- 
audited profit statement has been issued 
with the interim ordinary dividend 
announcement. That dividend is 2} per 
cent, which allowing for the 100 per cent 
free scrip issue is exactly equivalent to 
the dividend of 5 per cent paid a year 
ago. The most significant point in the 
statement comes at the end. The direc- 
tors say “although the volume of home 
and export sales in the half year to June 
30, 1955, has been maintained since that 
date, profit margins are now being 
affected by increases in costs of materials 
and labour.” 
Six 
months 


Six 
months 


to to 
June 30, June 30,. 


1954 1955 
f£ £ 


62,579,353 77,979,509 
9,870,723 11,382,120 


re 1,121,174 
4,791,925 4,237,162 
5,078,803 6,023,784 

145,262 182,502 


Cons. sales and profits :— 
Sales 
Profit before tax....... 
Provision for fall in value 

of Govt. securities ... 

Taxation 
Net profit 
No. of vehicles sold 


The half-yearly figures themselves 
show some evidence of the squeeze on 
profit margins. The number of vehicles 
produced and the total value of sales have 
both gone up by about 25 per cent but 
profits before tax have risen by only about 
I5 per cent. Even though net earnings 
are high, that squeeze and the decision 
merely to maintain the interim payment 
throws a slight shadow of doubt across 
the confident expectations entertained 
earlier this year that the total dividend 
for 1955 would be to per cent. 


Murphy . 


ASSAM COMPANY is one of 
the larger British tea enterprises in India, 
and the oldest ; over the turn of the year 
it was the vortex of a struggle for control 
when Mr Haridas Mundhra, presumably 
seeking control, ran the £1 ordinary 
shares up to 57s. 6d. Since then there 
has been a 50 per cent scrip issue and 
they now stand at 26s. 6d. (equal to 
39s. 9d. on the old basis). With Mr 
Mundhra for the moment at least 
defeated, the flurry has died down and 
Mr Peter Remnant, the chairman, has 
nothing to say about it in his review 
except that since the reconstruction of 
February 7th “there has been no take- 
over bid or inquiries that might have led 
to such an offer.” In surveying the 
accounts shareholders must forget the 
booming share market, forget, too, the 
knowledge that the company’s assets are 
worth something in the region of £4 a 
share—though the recent sale of two of 
the company’s outlying gardens at 
£292 10s. od. an acre, does not belie the 
highest estimates of its asset values. 
Assam Company as a going concern 
paying a 3 per cent tax-free interim on its 
old capital and a 12 per cent tax free 
final dividend on the new capital last year 
gave shareholders the equivalent of 24.35 
per cent gross against the equivalent of 
8 per cent gross on the present capital 
for 1954. At 26s. 6d. its shares yield 18.4 
per cent. From the glorious tea year of 
1954 the company could hardly do other- 
wise. Its gross profit was £1,160,544 
(against £565,199) and despite higher costs 
in various directions the net profit was 
up from £215,180 to £395,687. Reserves 
received in total £173,394, against 
£148,414. As these figures were realised 
from an average sale price in 1954 of 
5s. 1.85d. per lb., an increase of only 
Is. 3.37d. over the 1953 price, the outlook 
for 1955 (about which Mr Remnant says 
nothing) should not be discouraging. He 
evidently has some doubts and fears 
about long term prospects in India, for 
the board is “ closely watching the possi- 
bilities of xrowing tea outside India.” 


NINE MONTHS’ CAPITAL ISSUES 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Nine 
Months 
to 
Sept. 30 


Old Basis* New Basist 


1954 1955 


1954 | 1955 


Total Borrowing 
(£ million) 
3r. Govt.t 508-0 | 9-7 | 529- 


0 349-8 

r, Corp. (a) 12°8 vi 
; 6 
4 


12-8 Nil 
209-0 | 233-2 
751-5 | 583-0 


Nil | 
190-3 | 
540-0 | 


Ges: cat . ¥S- 


-Total ..| 694: 





29-6 | 
1:3 | 


Empire....{ 45> 


6 46-0 
Foreign... | 4-9 


30°8 
4-9 1-6 





Total....| 744-9 | 


570-9 802-4 | 


Total Company Issues§ 

(£ million) 
“2 { 55-4 91-8! 175-2 
70; 19-6 31:9 | 22-8 
5 142-4 110-4} 163-3 





-7 | 217-4) 234-1 | 261-3 


Nine Old Basis* 


New Basist 
Months 


to 
Sept. 30 1954 | 1955 1954 1955 


Analysis of Issue Applications 


(£ thousand) 
508,040 529,705 | 349,830 

12,790 Nil 

Dom. & Col. 


12,790 

Govt.. ..| 25,388 25,823 
For. Govt. Nil Nil 
15,67 18,131 

Nil 


Ni 
27,119 
8,453 


28,802 
5,240 


Br. Govt. .. 
Br. Corp.(a) 


I:ng’ing,etc. 
Electrical. .| 
Iron, Coal &) 

Steel ..<.1 
Textiles ...| 
Motors, etc. 
Breweries. . 
Shipping .. 
Mines ..... 


Others ....| 103,570 


41,421 


42,810 
1,157 
626 
3,726 
10,685 
6,627 
84,362 


Total .... 744,938 | 570,884 802,387 | 615,418 


* Only includes direct offers to the public and to shareholders. 


public and to shareholders, “ permissions to deal,” and stock exchange introductions. 
net receipt or repayment of national savings certificates and defence bonds. 


foreign companies. 


+ Includes direct offers to the 
t Includes 
§ Includes British and 


(a) Includes loans to town and county local authorities and to public boards. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: October 19th 
Next Contango Day: October 19th 
Next Settlement Day: October 11th 


GILT-EDGED securities, which marked 
time at the beginning of the week, 
attracted some investment suppori on 
Tuesday and improved further after the 
Chancellor’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet. Gains ranged up to ;; on 
Wednesday, Treasury 2} per cent 1975 
rising to 564 and Gas 3 per cent (1990/95) 
to 73%xd. 

Industrial shares lost ground at the 
close of the old account in anticipation 
of a cut in Government spending and 
further domestic restrictions, the decline 
being accelerated in the new account, 
German bonds were unsupported with 
the exception of Potash Syndicate Loans, 
the 6} per cent and 7 per cent both gain- 
ing 2 to 230 and 250 respectively. Insur- 
ance issues continued to weaken, Pru- 
dential “A” losing 2 to 44 and Pearl 1} 
to 22}. Alliance at 79s. 6d. and London 
and Lancashire at 7} fell to their lowest 
points for the year. 

Electrical shares were marked down 
and radio manufacturers were affected by 
the downward trend in_ sales and 
fears of an increase in _ purchase 
tax. Dealings began on Monday in 
Simon-Carves at 3s. premium and strong 
demand brought the premium to 4s. 6d.; 
later the premium fell back: to 4s. 34. 
Hire purchase finance shares declined 
further, Olds Discount losing Is. to 19s. 
while United Dominions Trust lost 3s. 9d. 
to 77s. 6d. Stores receded further on 
Wednesday, Great Universal “ A” falling 
Is. 73d. to 41s. 6d. Tobacco shares 
showed small gains, Godfrey Phillips 
rising Is. 3d. to 17s..6d.xd. George Dobie 
improved 7s. to 28s. 9d. on a tentative 
offer for the shares. Textiles were lower 
following a cut in prices by British Nylon 
Spinners. Bradford Dyers and Tootal 
were at the worst for the year. 

Tramp shipping continued strong, but 
P &O declined fractionally to 30s. 10}d.xd. 
Oils became firmer on increased Ameri- 
can support. Record sales of diamonds 
attracted support for De Beers deferred 
at 6:5 and Anglo-American Investment at 
9}. Kaffirs remained inactive. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


Yields 
2 $% Ord 
Cons. 


Security Indices 


Total barg.uns 

1955 

Sept. 28 
2 


1955, High] 223-9 | 115-97 


8,870 
: 9| 8,761 
"30 8,697 
3) 11,150 
4 10,499 
; a : 5 9,163 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5) 


* July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 
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58/74 | 45 9 | Ye | BANKS & DISCOUNT | 1£ & & i963 [78/9 .. |Free State Geduld 5/-.| 86/104} 81/9 Nil 
4 ‘7b 5 a Barclays Meas ova sts | 46/6 | 46/6 |5 3 3 / if = 55 /- / 
16/74 | ‘ ; 70/9 | 51/74 10 b| 10 a\Randfontei Pasiwees /- \—51/103) 715 5 
as" | 74 15 cl 6 a Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd...| 58/- | 57/6 15 4 4119/3 | 6/8 | 24 cl 28 clLondon Tin 4/-...... 9/33 | 9/2} [12 3 10 
3 | 74 3 18 c| 9 a Midland £1, fully —. 75/6 | 74/6 1416 8 | “44 314 | 200 b| 50 a'/Rhokana f1......... 43 403 '6 3 6 
81/- | 66/3 18 ¢ 9 alN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 67/6 67/6 2s @& § , 
ae 16/44 5 § a|Westinstr'B's4.A14pa, 11/6 | 16/6 15 4 8 Pri 
.— - 3}a Alexanders BR ic nde se 5/ / ll 
Silas ee ee = 
r f Cc m@Union Disc: £3... / ae wy ies Ne 
40/14 | 32/- 46 4 alBare. (D.C.O.) {1 . 34/- | 34/- 1318 Ils Sept.) Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. | Oct. 
51/9 a T4b Tha Chart. Bk. of India £1, 41/-* | 41/6 |7 4 7 e Lee = * .. 
INSURANCE $ 
21t | 14} 50 al 110 sles. & Gen. £1, 5/- pa 19 18 2 4 5 |Balt. & Ohio.. 433 | | 483 m. Smelting} 52% | 49} [Inter. Paper ../111 {107% 
28 | 203 45+b| 20ta Pearl £1, fully pad....| 234 23 418 4 KCan. Pac......| 32% | 33 [Am. Viscose .| 678 Jat. Distill.. ‘| 203 | 204 
S54 | 414 112} ¢/11741 ¢ Prudential « A’ i .- ..| 454 444 | 41110 e-¥. Cont Be ies a a al. of Am. . = beers Roebuck pu ry 
| REWERIES, ETC. PORES G Es '<. «:4:<.3 RYSIOE sc5s ROUEN S ilova cases 
Ml/- 9116/6 | 33 | 10 alBass aes ee 117/6 |117/6 |7 6 4 |Amer. Tel..... 179} 179} Gen. Elec. ..) 51} std. Oil of N.J.\135% 132 
34/9 22/— 10 a| 1030 Distillers 6/8 ........ 24/6 | 24/- | 411 8h|Stand.Gas....| 10 | 10 Gen. Motors |144} 1383 U.S. Steel... 59% | 573 
oe 40/- | 15 6} 8 aGuinness 10/-........ | 41/3 | 40/74 | 5 13 3 [United Corp...| 64} 6% (Goodyear ...| 62% Jestinghouse .| 62 | 594 
3/9 | 68/- 7 al 14 bWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1 71/3 | 71/3 | 5 17 11 "W. Union Tel..| 223 | 213 [Inter. Nickel 81k | 774 Noolworth ...| 504 | 49% 
. Ex « dividend. + Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 50%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat 
yield ‘ (g) On 16-1%. (hk) On 163%. (i) On 103%. (7) On 15%. (/) To latest date. (m)On10%. (n)On8%. (0)On9%. (p) On 83%. (g) Yield basis 
"10% gross. (7) ) On 374%. (s) On 68%. (t) On 138%. (u) Dividend for 15 months. On 18% (v) On 74%. (x) On 124%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeare 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages Ist 
Production and Consumption This week 
Manpower........00. Sept. 17th 
External Oeics, Sept. 24th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply 
Industria! Profits ....... July 23rd CCE SURES inns tvs coscescacee 
World (Prades sscsccicvccseces JY 2Ore 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe 
Production and Trade...... 
British Commonwealth ...... 
Western Europe 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 

PAR SUREURSIN RES od. 5 50, ish wie ave isin phe DS Se Os 

Mining and quarrying 

Building and contracting 

Gas, electricity and water 


Manufac turing, total 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods 
DAES 5a ae he GApliouseeumaeewee wens 
ACAI AL EP ONCS 4 oncinic oc Poiciaas an eec 
Textiles and clothing 
Food, drink and tobacco 


BASIG MATERIALS 
Production of : 
Coal (')(*) 
Pig-iron 


Sulphuric acid 
Newsprint 
Electricity (+) 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Cotton yarn, single 
Worsted yarn 


” ” ” 
Cotton cloth, woven 
Wool fabrics, woven 


Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and Chassis .....cscccccsecs 
Commercial vehicles and chassis 
Metal-working machine tools 
Internal combustion engines 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed : (') 
Tot ue Sreiah Sh UpUe apSils TRIM ew cS ote os mw eS Hm a tian tose oe 


WHOLESALE 
Textile houses : 
DRG) RNG BONS oo. inn escnscnssncecunee 
Women’s and children’s wear 
Men’s and boys’ wear 
PROCS ROOGS oni au sdashnsene sensx'saeue au 


SALES(') 


RETAIL SALES (?) 
Large retailers : 
All merchandise 


RECRSOMOIG WOOGS 5.6.6 Ss eno, see eln swine 


Independent retailers : 
Clothing and footwear 
TAQHSCHOIG BOGGS 5.55% 5 ois cciew inside aussie bess 


s STOCKS 
Basic materials : 
Coal, distributed (') 


Copper (4) 
Sulphur 
Newsprint 


Textiles : 
Wholesale houses, total (4) 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (')... 


(‘) Great Britain. (?) Provisional estimate. 
government stocks from August, 1953. 








1950=10 95 


W=Wecekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 


Monthly averages 1954 1955 


| * Pi 
1953 1954 June July | August} May | June 








mn. yds. 
mn. sq yds 
000s 


000 tons 
000 BHI 





Av. value 
1950= 100 





Weekly 
av. value 


1950=10 


a 


| 82 
128 
| 


| 14,953 
1,214 
17-4 
111-6 
100-1 





15,682 15,218 
1,159 
67-3 
79-9 | 
101-1 | 





97-5 





Av. value 
117 | 
108 | 


120 
113 





‘ 102 | 107 


(*) 1954 figures exclude all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
(°) Average for se cond quarter. 


Oct. 


_ 


e+ 


This week 


Sept. 17:h 
Sept. 24th 


July 


121 
85 


“19 


ne 
Lugust 


——es 


118-1198 





Vertue ee 


i 
r 


10 


1,087 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 





























Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 
Monthly averages or f KE Ee 
calendar months Australia | Canada India S. Africa | Canada Pakistan } Australia | Canada India (N. Zealand} S. Africa 
000 tons : s ; million kwh 
2,362 1,335 “a5 eed nae 478 
2,998 2,335 . 558 286 1,112 
3,064 2,404 : 627 312 1,220 
3,249 2,366 0- 629 281 1,252 
3,304 2,778 : 699 322 1,334 
3,233 2,613 4 2: 691 311 1,293 
3,175 2,653 oan ead 706 345 1,414 





2,647 ae nas ; aes 360 1,415 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION 



































Copper | Rubber | Tin Steel Gold 

Monthly averages or N ee en | . et ae 
calendar months Canada | Rhodesia| Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia| Canada | India |S. Africa Australia| Canada | S. Africa 
Ee 000 tons / es 000 fine ounces 7 
ERMC iii ainsi steiner aes 17-7 17-7 4-2 30-0 5-31 100 96 18 25 132-7 394 | 1,013-4 
RS ehoccin bss VS paisa a eielat _16-0 28-4 8-2 47-9 5-20 171 306 126 106 89-6 338 994-7 
WN eo dicicusistemccunrwe 19-5 28-8 7:8 48-7 5-93 185 237 140 117 93-2 364 | 1,102-3 
SO A ss ad's tardcladlonee 20-2 29-9 7-0 44-7 5-40 158 322 145 130 19-2 370 | 1,193-0 
PAY onithis ianciicew care ors 20-3 31-4 5-4 49-8 5-33 188 339 143 143 87-1 383 | 1,220-5 
ERIE «ceca ra aeaieaie eas 20-9 51-5 5:8 50-5 6-69 167 aa aad 136 on aes 1,217-7 
NS sare aareclaeo awe 22-3 30-6 8-5 56-0 age 184 aes ase as ane aaa 1,251-2 
fas STRING ordi ore a eR aiale Sc cus 9-7 54-4 ee “a oad ane ea waa 1,268-0 





EXTERNAL TRADE © 


Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa ® 


Monthly averages or , Pe ee ie 


calendar months Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 


















mn C$ 








mn. rupees mn. £NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 





1938 - ‘a 4-62 4-16 ba a 7:97 2-71 
1953 477 442 16-01 19-61 112-6 125-8] 35-45 | 28-33 
1954 528 486 20°45 | 20-33 92-8 | 107-2 36:94 | 26-48 
1955, March 577 473 24-6 . 85-4 94-4 47-8 31-9 
» A 396 22-0 . 65-3 | 114-4 40-2 25-6 
” ay P : 444 ‘ue ? 62-0 95-8 nate waked 
» . . 475 ‘is py 85-2 119-3 





LT 























































Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 

Australia| Canada India es S. Africa | Australia| Canada India eles Pakistan | S. Africa oaks 

ae End ot period : mn. US dollars 1948 = 100 
= Pe sil a oe dich toe ela ea 281 220 485 35 72 oes 68 71 
Tog crtert esses 1,361 1,826 1,765 204 295 108 134 112 130 136 
seo an ak onveecee Lee 1,133 1,955 1,782 104 141 110 133 137 
PS. ci ocekss ence 1,881 1,749 96 104 136 138 
MAP Ro caste cine 1,894 1,739 168 345 95 | 144 103 136 138 
Se IN oh nk too ee aes 1,940 1,751 2505 338 97 . 103 136 138 
BRD yeh eres eared aie 1,948 1,753 2575 342 +s | ae ad aaa 138 

Sha eee treat tna 1,945 wea Sas 340 te <a <a aud 






30u (") Petroleum production in Canada in_1938 includes natural gasoline. 1938 figure of electricity production in Australia is for 12 months ended June 

th; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including 
Ports) except for Canada, which is special.trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b. ; exports are f.o.b. 
¢ for India and Pakistan includes that going by land ; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning Afril lst of year stated and for Australia and 
a 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia 
a oe roldings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates 
i mi. a only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for year ended June 30th. (*) Including some long-term 
securities, (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South-West Africa. 


Te-ex 
Trad 
Paki 
Ineh 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the six days ended September 30th there was an 
“above-line”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £18,118,000 compared with a surplus of 
£5,450,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£624,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
Net expenditure ‘“ below-line”’ last week reached 
£14,792,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
£540,175,000 (£392,940,000 in 1954-55). 


” 


Six 
days 


Five 
days 
ended | ended 
Sept. | Sept. 
30, 30, 
1954 | 1955 


April 1, | April 1, 
Esti- 1954 
mate, 
1955-56 |S 


Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax....23 1877,400 
Sur-tax 
Death Duties . 
Stamps 
Profits Tax & EPT. 
Excess Profits Levy} 25,000 
Special Contribu- 

tion and other 1,000 


14,378} 19,589 
500} 800 
1,800] 2,300 
1,270] 1,500 
2,000| 3,900 
1,200] 200 


Inland Revenue. . 


756,579 


555,589 
360,035 


Total Inland Rev. ./2478,400 21,148) 28,289 
16,340) 19,655 


CUstOMNS .....00:06 ses 
i 9,330} 12,865 


568,206 
397,480 


Total Customs and 
Excise 915,624 
14,899 


600 
7,450 
19,652 
66,818 


781,622 |1816,908 


25,670) 32,520 
138 


r. 
2,100 
1,700 


Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts) . 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


25,000 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 
Other Cons. Fund. . 
Supply Services ... 


271,425 


22,647 
4,448 


301,374 


53,000 
10,000 


$862,875 fle 1684, 741 


2018,001 
17,474 





Sinking Funds .... 


“ Above-line” Surplus 
Deficit 


199,169 
‘“* Below-line ” Net Expendi- 
193,771 


ti 
18,118 
| 14,792 


ae 4 a 
Total Surplus or Deficit 392,940 | 1,472| 32,910 
Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 


8,063) 27,678 
— 300 


“100} — 2746 
i 


| 

192,819 
5,500 

— 1,462 








FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Treasury Bills 


Ways and Means 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Crepit has been continuously tight in 
Lombard Street in the past week. The 
stringency was most acute before the 
weekend. In these phases of acute 
credit shortage rates for overnight loans 
have been forced up to 4} per cent, whilst 
December maturities have been sold at 
4sz and 47s per cent. 

Applications at the Treasury bill tender 
on Friday last were down by £10 million 
to £359.5. million. The offer was un- 
changed at £280 million, and as the 
market maintained its bid at £98 19s. 8d. 
per cent its allotment rose slightly from 
69 to 70 per cent. At yesterday’s tender 
the offer was reduced by £10 million to 
£270 million, so that new bills, as in the 
past week, will fall short of maturities by 
£10 million. 

Sterling has continued firm in the ex- 
change markets this week, against both 
the dollar and Continental currencies. 
The spot rate on New York touched 
$2.78! on Monday, and fell back only 
slightly thereafter. 

The price of silver in the London 
market rose to a new peak following the 
weekend rise in New York. Cash silver 
is now quoted at 804d. an ounce and 
forward at 79% 

The Bank return shows an increase in 
the active note circulation of £3.1 million 
in the week to Wednesday last. This 
marks the end of the post-holiday reflux 
of notes, which reached {£94.5 million 
through August and September, £13 
million more than in 1954. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (from % 
35%, 24/2/55) 44 
Deposit rates (max) 
SRR So et eee 08 
Discount houses .. 


Discount rates 
Bank bills : 60 days . aaa 
3months 44-44, 
2 4 months 
24° 6 months 
23-44 | Fine trade bills: 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


Money Day-to-day... 

Short periods 
Treas. bills 2 months 
3 months 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 


1954. 


Sept. 28 Oct. 5 


——, 

Issue Department* : 

Notes in circulation 

Notes in banking dept.. 

Govt. debt and cocaine” 

Other securities 

Gold coin and bullion.... 

Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 
Treasury special account. . 
Bankers 


n 


nw 
Sa 
oho OUD Ae 


Securities : 
Government 
Discounts and advances.. 


PUDA OHOWH 
POWMA BVAAH 


_ 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital / 14,553,000, 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,800 million from £1,825 million 
on September 7th, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Average _ Alllotted 
Rate | at 
of | Max, 
Allotment Rate* 
s. . | 


Amount (£ million) 


— 


Offered Allotted 


58 
62 
6l 


70 
64 
80 
69 
10 


eee O ara PS 
> 





5565 S006 SOSoSSO 


AanPw 


* On Sept. 30th tenders for 91 day bills at (98 1%. & 
secured about 70 per cent of the sum applied tor; _ higher 
tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
a maximum amount of £270 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


Market Rates : : Spot 





October 5 


September 29 | | September 30 


October - October 3 October 4 - | Octe 


Advances 
Public 
Depts. 


Bank of 


Tender England 


5,194-5 


5,503-7 


ION AHA Ww 


2,008 : 


1,998 - 
2,023- 
2,036- 
2,000- 


United States $... 


Canadian $ 
French Fr. 
Swiss Fr. 


Belgian Fr. ..... 


Dutch Gld 


W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 
Portuguese Esc. . . 


Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr. 


Norwegian Kr. ... 


United States $ 
Canadian $ 
French Fr. 
Swiss Fr 
Belgian Fr 
Dutch Gld 


Price (s. d. per fime oz.).......... 


arep-a-re | 2-79-2-708 | 2-709-2-703 
152-75 4h |2° 75 4h-2- 754 2° 7548-2: 7548 
9778-9773. | 9773-978 9773-978 
+20 |12-198-12-193 12. 195 12-204 
139+ 22}- 139+ 22}- 
. . 139-273 139: on} 
10-56-10-72 10-613-10-613|10-603—10-61 |10-603-10-61 
11-67 f-11- 84 #411 -714—11- 719/11 -71}-11-714/11-714-11-71] 
79-90-81-10 | 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 
17368-1762% | 17444-17453 | 1744-1745 | 1744-1745 
| 14-378-14-593 | 14-43-14-43}] 14-43-14-43}/14-43}-14-43} 
19-19}-19- 484 19-33-19- 33}|19- 334-19- 334/19- 34-19-33} 


2+78-2-82 
972-65-987-35 


2-78 3-2-7848 
2: 76-2- 76% 
9783-978% 

12-20$—-12- 203 

|139-25- 

39-30 


1 
10-603-10-61 
11-72-1172} 
80-00-80: 20 
1744-1745 
14-43-14: 438) 


2-78}-2- 785 
2-75§-2: 76 
980-980} 


| 
| 
| 
} 


9 


Qy 


12-20-12- 203/12: 


139-27}- 

139° 325| 
Y0-60}-10-61 
11-72}-11-723 
80-00-80: 20 | 
17444-18453 | 
14-43}-14-43}) 


One Month Forward Rates 


w-*c. pm 
%*-f%c. pm 
1 pm-1 dis 


w—-*c. pm 
-*Cc. pm 
pm-1 dis 


1 pm-1 dis 
2}-2c. pm 


23-24c. pm 
wei pm 
ic. pm | 2}-ljc. pm 

24-19 pf. pm | 24-19 pf. pm | 24-1} pf. pm 
3 pm-par 3 pm-par 3 pm-par 
16 pm-—par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 

16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-—16 dis 

16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 


250/10} 250/11} 





%-%c. pm 
¥e-tec. pm 
1 pm-1 dis 
23-2}c. pm 
3-4 pm 
24-ljc. pm 
2-1} pf. pm 
3 pm-par 
16 pm-—par 
16 pm-16 dis 
16 pm-16 dis 


Gold Price at Fixing 


250/104 





w-hc. pm | 
fsc. pm 
ron 1 dis 
2}-2}c. pm 
3-3) pm 
2}-ljc. pm 
2-1} pf. pm 
3 pm-par 
16 pm-pat 
16 pm-16 dis 
16 pm-16 dis 


250/10 


12 
139 


}10-605 
11-723 
80-00 
1745 
aM 13 


19- 334-19- 334|19- 334-19: 33) 19-55} 19°) 
19- 99§-19-99§|19-993-20-00 |19-99J-20-00 |19-993-20-00 |19-99{-20-004 19:99, 20° 


% ic. pm 
i‘ ;c. pa 
? m- -1 ds 

. pa 

“tt pa 
2i-ljc. pm 
2-1! pf. pm 
3 pm pat 
lo par pat 
16 pm-lo dis 
16 pm-Ié dis 


250/10 
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THE OTHER 


F iy 







...a major fruit producing centre, growing more 





| | 1 ; ip e . . : 
i] K Wal grapes than any other district in South Africa, and 
3 er a HAHN now making tremendous strides in developing its 
. sae ath ae BA vast industrial potential. We have played our part 
oa + "hE cana 

cccmmallnialeneinauasnianaiers in the town’s development for over 75 years. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, EC4 































x 
te* 
Over 650 Offices in Africa Our 93rd Year 
| 
5 
5 
: On the dearth of I l 
) 
| n the dearth of L£mmortals 
4 
2 
1 
0 “ O, King, live for ever!” the people cry. But under present imperfect arrangements even 
4 . . e ‘ a . e 
0 kings never quite manage to bring this off. The people’s chances aren’t too bright, either. 
0 Crown and sceptre, umbrella and briefcase, all have to be laid aside in time. 
P 
r The analogy is not exact. National revenues, after all, go on. Private revenues 
ices are apt to dwindle and stop . . . Unless the breadwinner pauses in his 
breadwinning to think: to think ahead to the day when, incredibly but inevitably, 
—_ someone else will be going through the papers in his writing desk, his deed box, 
his office drawer marked “ Private”. To find what? With luck, a safeguard 
for the years to come. An assurance not only of capital today, but income tomorrow. 
ae] But seriously and urgently — 
184 The SAFEGUARD POLICY means continuing security for your 
16 : é 4 
81 dependants when you are no longer on hand to sce to it. It means 
12-20 : ; ae ‘ ; , 
il material comfort for them in the future; spiritual comfort for you in the present. - 
IF ett - 
8 And all for a small additional premium to either Endowment or Whole Life Assurance. 
20-20 
i Full particulars, with illustrations of how the SAFEGUARD POLICY works, 
19-3} > . 
ea may be had from 
. pm 
: pu 
1 dis 
= LEGAL & GENERAL 
*, pm 
nae ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
par 
‘yo dis CHIEF’ ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, B.C.4 
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BANKING and YOUR JOB 


SAFETY-FIRST Se i at «rn 


| > in 
INVESTMENT | a = < COE ( fe\ Business” 


Income Tax Paid This simple statement, so wide in its implication, covers a bewil- 
The interest rate of 3 per cent per dering variety of occupations, and of trading undertaken by business 
men and women, in factories, offices, shops, and in the hoing, 


annum on Share Accounts, income tax . 
throughout the length and breadth of these islands. 


paid by the Society, represents a return 
on every £100 invested equivalent to Ideas and opportunities are created by business men and women 


of independent outlook and a sense of adventure : prosperity and 


£5.4.4 per cent to all investors subject ’ : 
increasing trade depends upon them. 


to the standard rate of income tax. 
Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 24 per We, too, can help, for banking and business run together. Please 


cent per annum, income tax paid, call on our local manager whom you will find friendly and receptive. 


hich i ival £4.6.11 A 
naan ee MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
is paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are ~ g-:] London District Office: 68 Lombard St. E.C.3 


y, accepted by the Society. < #Ye/ “HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST. LIVERPOOL? 
74 Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1955) £330,92%,759. 


Interest Half- Yearly 


Sums invested may be withdrawn at 
convenient notice; interest which is 
paid half-yearly, commences from the 
day after the investment is received and 
continues to the date of withdrawal. 


| Security of Capital 


Abbey National is one of the largest 
and oldest established building societies 
in the country, with over £200,000,000 


& 
total assets — a token of the confidence hae 
of more than 500,000 investors. ee oo ete 
a 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey 
National office, or write direct to the address 
below for the Society's Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


A national institution with total assets 

of over £200,000,000 
Established: 1897 : 
ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET Sees ; : ae ee 
LONDON, N.W.1 + Tel: WELbeck 8282 HIBIYA, TOKYO} 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local telephone directory for address of nearest office. 
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South America 


Business contacts 


Established in South America 
since 1914, this bank can assist 
you in developing desirable 
trade contacts in this area. 
Branches in 19 Central and 
South American cities. 

































London Offices : 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur St., S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Over 800 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 






















































CANADA’S LARGEST BANK 





Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 











Some 


day... 







tomorrow maybe 






—the man from the Prudential will call at your home. 
Perhaps he has an appointment, perhaps not. 

A friendly chat with him in the familiar surroundings 
of your own home may make all the difference to the 
happiness and welfare of yourself and those dear to you. 

For advice on all problems that insurance can solve 










Ask the man from 


the Prudential 















HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ... oo 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 


The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 






Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


London Managers 


BURMA 
Rangoon 


HONG KONG 


5. A. Gray, M.C.. 


BRANCHES 

MALAY A—contd. 
Johore Bahru 
Kuala Lumpur 


Hong Kong 
Kowloon 


CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 
Phnom-Penh Muar 
INDIA Penang 
CEYLON Bombay Singapore 
Colombo Caleutta Singapore 
(Orchard Rd.) 
CHINA JAPAN Sungei Patani 
*Shanghai Kobe Teluk Anson 
Osaka 
DJAWA (JAVA) ‘Tokyo 


Djakarta 
Surabaja 


NTH. BORNEO 
Brunei Town 


Yokohama 


MALAYA Jesselton 
EUROPE Cameron Kuala Belait 
Hamburg Highlands Sandakan 
Paris Ipoh Tawau 


* Not at present operating. 


A. M. Duncan Wallace 


M. D. Scott. 


PHILIPPINES 
lloilo 
Manila 


SIAM 
Bangkok 


UTD. KINGDOM 
London 


U.S.A. 
New York | 
San Francisco 


VIETNAM 
Saigon 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 


HONG KONG 


the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 
LONDON 


SINGAPORE 


ET 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(Incorporated under the State Laws of California) 
221, SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, U.S.A. 


A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shangha 


Banking Corporation. 


Established 1941. 


Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 





Habib Bank Limited 


Authorised Capita! ... .. Pak Rs. 30,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed Capital Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capita! és Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds ei Pak Rs. 10,000,000 


Deposits as on Dec. 31 1954 Pak Rs. 431,800,000 


With a network of 58 branches in all the important trade 
centres of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, is 
in a position to assist those desiring to establish contacts for 


exports or imports. 


for any banking requirements in Pakistan. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle ali foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial letters 
of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH : 
BOMBAY (INDIA) 


The Bank’s services are always available 





Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 


Head 


Office 
BRANCHES 


KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 





RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 
Correspondents and Agents in al] important Cities of the 


World 
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| | 
COMPANY MmEETINGS 
| 


MACONOCHIE FOODS 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
Maconochie Foods Limited was held on 
September 30th in London, Mr R. S. Mays- 
Smith (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The most important factor resulting in the 
marked improvement in the trading results 
of the UK Company has been the substan- 
tial savings in costs by means of administra- 
tive reorganisation. 


During the year under review fhe quality of 
the product “ Pan Yan ” was further improved 
and aided by an extensive advertising pro- 
gramme, resulting in an appreciable increase 
in sales of this product over the previous year. 


A much improved Tomato Ketchup was 
marketed in December, 1954, and recently 
“Kep,” has been manufactured to the 
original prewar formula. 


I am pleased to report that sales of Canned 
Fish are also increasing. 


Trade profits, less losses of the Group, plus 
dividends from trade investments, amounted 
to £96,087, compared with a loss in the pre- 
vious year of £80,096. The net profit of the 
Group, before taxation, was £5,186, compared 


with a loss in the previous year of £190,008.° 


After taxation (£2,126), the net profit of the 
Group is £3,060, after providing for a loss in 
the South African Company of £45,193. 


Since March 1, 1955, as far as can be 
ascertained, the level of the Parent Com- 
pany’s profits has been maintained. 


Negotiations for the sale of the South 
African Subsidiary are still proceeding. 


The report was adopted. 


Binding Cases 


Binding cases for THz ECONOMIST 
can now be supplied. These cases, 
made by Messrs. Eastsinp Ltp., 
are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, 
and are gilt-lettered on the spine ; 
they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 
issues of the normal edition, with 
the quarterly Index, or 26 issues of 
the air edition and 2 quarterly 
Indexes. The year can be stamped 
on the spine. The cost per case, 
post free throughout the world, is 
11/-. 

Orders, stating requirements clearly 
and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to THE ECONOMIST, 
but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 
(Dept. Ey, 
84, N@wman St., London, W.1. 
A binding case can be sent on 
approval if réquired. 


CRYSTALATE LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of Crystalate 
Limited was held on- September 30th in 
London, Mr Jack Lesser (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated Statement: 


The consolidated accounts show a profit of 
£86,617 as compared with £55,393 for the 
previous year. The Board propose the pay- 
ment of a dividend on the Ordinary Stock 
of 10 per cent, less tax, as compared with 7} 
per cent for the previous year. The net liquid 
assets of the Group have increased from 
£318,020 to £343,064. 


Crystalate Limited and Ebonestos Indus- 
tries Limited: Last year I informed mem- 
bers that “‘ provided business conditions con- 
tinue as at present a reasonably optimistic 
view can be taken of the ultimate result of 
the current year’s activities.” The results 
and figures fully justify this optimism. As 
between the two companies the greater im- 
provement of turnover and _ consequent 
profits was achieved by the Crystalate Com- 
pany. The better trading conditions that we 
experienced in the year to March 31, 1955, 
are continuing and show an even further ad- 
vance in turnover according to the internal 
figures available at the time of this statement. 
The orders in hand position is gratifying. 


Mica Products Limited: This company 
also experienced a year of improved profit, 
and the Injection Moulding section of this 
undertaking continues to be very busy. 


Conclusion: Providing business condi- 
tions continue as at present, there is justifi- 
cation to anticipate at the least a maintenance 
of the results. The report was adopted, 


MALAY UNITED RUBBER 
ESTATES LIMITED 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
will be held on October 10th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr J. W. A. 
Calver: 


When I addressed you last year we had 
sold Malin Nawar estate. As a result of this 
sale we were able to repay 6d. per share to 
stockholders and our operational costs have 
fallen. This, combined with the increased 
price of rubber, has resulted in a profit of 
£10,838 before taxation and has enabled us 
to pay a dividend of 23d. per share, equiva- 
lent to practically 103 per cent. 


The high prices which rubber is now being 
bought at in world markets will-not mean 
that our profits will rise to anything like 
an equivalent extent. Not only are wages 
rising substantially but also, in addition to 
the swingeing taxation to which we are 
nowadays subjected as a matter of course, 
there are in Malaya cesses, a graduated export 
duty, and also a graduated anti-inflation levy 
when the price of rubber rises above one 
dollar in Singapore. The Economist has, 
quite rightly, advised that the optimum price 
of rubber from the point of view of net profits 
to plantation companies in Malaya . is 
approximately 3s. per lb. 


We have approximately 200 acres of old 
seedling rubber which we hope to replant 
before long, if possible out of profits. The 
areas to be replanted will be subjected to 
intensive tapping and in this way, together 
with, we hope, steadily increasing yields 
from our already replanted areas, the crop 
should be maintained and increased. 
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BRITISH HOMOPHONE 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
British Homophone Company Limited way 
held on September 30th in London. 


Mr Jack Lesser (Chairman and Managing 
Director), in the course of his speech, said; 


The profit for the Group for the year js 
£28,819 compared with £23,570. The taxa- 
tion charge is £15,548 leaving a profit of 
£13,271 as compared with £10,218. 


The profit of the Parent Company, the 
British Homophoné Company Limited, js 
£12,887 as compared with £14,828. After 
taxation the result is £5,102 as compared 
with £5,260. Ebonestos Industries Limited 
have paid a dividend to the Parent Company 
in respect of the year to March 31, 1955, 
which after deduction of Income Tax 
amounts to £5,189. 


The Subsidiary Companies show an 
increase in profits. Before taxation the figure 
is £15,932 as against £8,742, and after taxa- 
tion £8,169 compared with £4,958. 


The Consolidated Balance ‘Sheet continues 
to show a strong and healthy position, the 
Revenue Reserves and Surplus amount to 
£121,594. The Current Assets exceed 
Current Liabilities by £136,473. 


The profits of the British Homophone 
Company Limited were adversely affected by 
increased costs of labour and raw materials, 
There was also a drop in turnover. The 
decreased turnover was the result of labour 
shortage. At the present moment the demand 
for your Company’s products is quite satis- 
factory. 


With regard to Ebonestos Industries 
Limited, the better trading conditions show 
an even further advance in turnover. The 
orders in hand position is satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 


BRADWALL (FMS) 
RUBBER ESTATE, 
LIMITED 


OUTLOOK IN MALAYA 


MR T. B. BARLOW’S STATEMENT 
TO SHAREHOLDERS 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Bradwall (FMS) Rubber Estate, Limited was 
held on October 3rd in London. 


Mr T. B. Barlow, the chairman, said: 
One result of our recent amalgamation has 
been the erroneous comparison of the interim 
dividend of 74 per cent which will be paid 
on November 30th next with the interim of 
10 per cent in lieu of final paid on December 
17, 1954. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENT WELL COVERED 


This year’s payment is well covered by 
results to date and the Board decided that 
an interim dividend before Christmas would 
be well received not only for itself but for 
the implied hope of something better 10 
come. 


The recent Malayan elections and the 
political future of Malaya have been the sub- 
ject of much discussion, but I think we can 
look forward with confidence to the future. 
The standard of living in Malaya is much 
higher than that of its neighbours because 
of the co-operation, goodwill and understand- 
ing which have existed throughout the 
century between the Malays, Chinest 
Indians and Europeans. . 


The newly elected Government can count 
on the loyal support of the plamtatioa 
industry. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP 
The University proposes to award a Post-Graduate Studentship in the Faculty of 
Asts for full-time research in Arts, Economics or Law. The value of the award is 
at present fixed at £250 for one academic year, renewable for a second year.—Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, to whom applications should be 
gent not later than October 22, 1955. 
W. D. CRAIG, Registrar. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
ACTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
High Street, Acton, W.3 
Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in SOCIAL SCIENCE in 
the Department of Management and Production Engineering to supervise and teach 
graduate and other classes and to investigate and advise upon the relationship of 
industrial structure to technical training. Qualifications should include a degree in 
social or natural science and some experience of industry or social research. 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham (Technical) Report, 1954. _ 
Application forms (stamped addressed foolscap envelope) from the Principal, to whom 
completed forms should be returned within fourteen days of the appearance of this 


advertisement, 
Cc. E. GURR, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Secretary to the Education Committee. _ 
INISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND FOOD: ISTANT 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS. The Civil Service Commissioners invite 

applications for a pensionable post in London. Age at least 21 and under 28 on 
October 1, 1955, with extension for regular Forces service. Candidates must have 
a first or second class honours degree in agriculture, economics, or related subject. 
If no honours course, a pass degree with: equivalent standard will be considered. 
Inclusive London salary (for 451!2-hour week) £554 to £999 (women to £901, but 
being improved under equal pay scheme). Starting pay above minimum in certain 
cases. 

Particulars and application forms from Civil Service 
Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4507/55. 
October 27, 1955. 








Commission, Burlington 
Application forms to be returned by 





WORKS DIRECTOR 

ENFIELD CABLES LIMITED are seeking a WORKS DIRECTOR, 
with seat on Board, to take charge of the Company’s factories. Must 
be a professional engineer with experience in modern production tech- 
niques. Preference will be given to a man who has been engaged in the 
cable industry {his is a top-level position and will carry a commensurate 


salary.— Write, giving full details, to J. E. Sunderland, Director and 
General Manager, Enfield Cables Limited, Brimsdown, Enfield, Middlesex. 


A leading Group of Companies, engaged Principally in the distribution of motor 
bg le Shortly require the services of a Statistics Officer at its Head Office in 
the Midlands. 

The successful applicant should hold some professional accountancy qualifications 
and should preferably have had some association with the Motor Industry as his 


duties will include the extraction of statistical information from the depots of the 


_—? — its collation and presentation to the General Management.—Apply to 
Box 243. 


AMILY SERVICE UNITS (Patron HM the Queen Mother) requires full-time 

National Appeals Organiser to raise funds for expanding an established and very 
important pioneer social work Not less than £750 p.a. paid to energetic man or 
woman able to produce results with minimum of supefvision.—Applications, in writing, 
giving full details, to Secretary, 25 St. Mary’s Grove, London, N.1. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


A good four-figure commencing salary is offered to Chartered 
Accountants wishing to improve their knowledge and experience of 
Financial Control, Profit Planning and Costing. The advertiser is an 
industrial Company of repute and the fullest scope will be allowed for 
initiative in the introduction of modern methods of Management 
Account’ng. Men of the required standard are expected to qualify for 
a sarary of £3,000 per annum within seven or eight years and_ the 
appointment is pensionable.—Applications will be considered from 
Accountants, not over 35 years of age, and they should be sent in 
confidence to Box 239. 











HIEF ACCOUNTANT required by a public company in the Manchester area. 
Company’s requirements are for a Chartered Accountant, aged 30-40 years, 
with some industrial experience, while qualification of 1.C.W.A. would be an advantage. 
Position offcrs excellent opportunities of advancement, is pensionable and qualifies 
for special staff bonus scheme after qualifving period. Good salary, commensurate 
to qualifications and experience, will be paid.—Write, stating age, academic and other 
qualifications, experience, and salary required, to Box 240. 





OTOR MANUFACTURING GROUP in Coventry offer a position 

of unique interest and scope to young man, aged 20-25 years, 

with fluent knowledge of German and French.—Write to Box T.326, 
c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, Lonaon, £.C.2. 


ATIONAL COAL BOARD invite applications for the superannuable appoint- 

ment of Assistant Manager of Gencral Branch in Marketing Department at 
London Headquarters. Salary dependent on qualifications and experience, within the 
Tange £1,900 to £2.500 per annum. Applicants must be of first-class administrative 
and commercial ‘bility, of good personality and address, and have knowledge and 
experience of the coal industry and of coal marketing and prices. 

Write, giving full particulars (in chronological order) of age, education. qualifica- 
tions and experience (with dates) to Naticnal Coal Board, Establishments (Personnel), 
Hobart House, G osvenor Place, London, S.W.1, marking envelope SS/75. Original 
testimonials should not be forwarded. Closing date October 27, 1955. 


HE Rank Organisation Limited wishes to fill the appointment of 

Group Accountant. This position carries direct responsibility. to the 
Managing Director for. the co-ordination of the Group’s_ intricate 

inting affairs, both from the technical and commercial viewpoints. 
Only men of proved record, preferably with commercial experience. in 
© age group 35-45. and who are already earning four-figure salaries, * 
hould apply to R. H. Dewes, Esq., Director of Personnel, The Rank 
Jrganisation, Film House. 142 Wardour Street. London, W.1. 


Prysi \L CHEMIST, age 21-30, with a good Honours Degree, required by large 

company in the West of England to take charge of chemical laboratory and 
undert industrial research, Excellent working conditions and contributory pension 
oo Commenci:g salary, according to qualifications, up to £800 per annum.—Full 


\ of qualifications and experience, if any. in own handwriting, to Box 236 
A NATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION, with headquarters in Shefficld, invites 
a applications for a Senior Executive post. Duties will comprise the management 
: fertain functional departments already staffed. and the development of new areas 
the Assoc nation’s activities. and will involve high level! contact with Industry and 








aa iment Departments. Starting salary £1.000-£1,200 per annum, but more 
Wil be d if experience and qualifications are exceptional. The post is superannuable. 
Applications te Box 211, 

— 





THE COPPERBELT TECHNICAL FOUNDATION 
LIMITED, KITWE, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL , ‘ 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Principal of a Scheme of Education 
for the benefit of young Europeans entering industry in the four main centres of the 
Copper Mining Industry of Northern Rhodesia. 

The purpose of the Foundation is to bring into existence and subsequently operate, 
administer and develop, a series of Technical Institutes in leading towns on the 
Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia. There will be four centres in the first instance, 
the Headquarters Institute being at Kitwe, while the others will be at Mufulira, 
Chingola and Luanshya. The distance between Kitwe and the centre furthest from 
it is 35 miles. 

The Foundation, while a_ self-governing organisation, is fundamentally associated 
with the Copper Mining Industry of Northern Rhodesia and must be thought of in 
connection with that Industry, although employees of the Foundation will not be 
employees of the Mining Companies and the benefits of the Scheme will not be 
confined to employees or prospective ¢mployees of the Companies. Adequate funds 
are available for initial creative work and the subsequent maintenance and develop- 
ment of the activities of the Foundation, . 

The work of the Institutes will consist of post-school education mainly of “young 
people of near adult stage, as follows :-— Pie 

1. The education of artisan apprentices towards National Certificate examinations 
on a part-time basis, and the post-school education of Junior learner operators having 
had varying degrees of initial education, ; J 

2. Other technical education of young people related to mining or engineering. 

3. The education and training of girls in commercial and other subjects. 

4. The provision of tutorial facilities with a cultural background for students of all 
ages wishing to take approved correspondence courses. 

A good general education and specialist technical qualifications are required, 
together with experience of education in Industry. The person appointed must be 
capable of creating the Scheme from first principles under the direction of a Com- 
mittee of Management, of which he will be a member, and subject to the control 
of a Board of Governors. He must subsequently correlate, administer and develop 
the work of four technical Institutes. 

Terms: £3,500 per annum, rising in five years to £4,000 per annum. 
basic furniture wil . be provided at sub-economic rent. 
benefits 

An application form, together with further particulars of the Scheme, will 
be forwarded on receipt of a request addressed by Air Mail to:— 

The Secretaries, 

Copperbelt Technical Foundation Ltd., 
P.O. Box 134, 

Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia. 


A house and 
Pension fund and other 





PPLICATIONS are invited from Chartered Accountants, aged about 

28 to 30 years, for a progressive appointment with an Industrial 
Company of standing. Industrial experience is necessary with some 
responsibility for and knowledge of up-to-date management accountancy. 
The prospects are excellent for men with personality and energy. A good 
commencing salary is offered and regular increases to over £3,000 per 
annum are assured to the successful applicant.—Full particulars of 


“a experience, age, etc., should be sent in confidence to 
ox 241. 


N important manufacturing company with an established reputation in industry and 
the entertainment world wishes to interview a number of young men with 
good engineering qualifications who have decided interests and proved ability in a 
commercial career. We do not require salesmen. Appointments after training will 
be in London though candidates must expect to be mobile for some years. Salaries 
on commencement wil depend on age ‘and experience and there will be opportunities 
to rise to senior executive positions in the commercial organisation.—Replies should 
be addressed to Box 238 quoting COM/1/764 
USINESS EXECUTIVE with top level connections and 20 years’ investment 
experience City, seeks responsible position Public School education, Local 
Government and political background should be valuable to those who require man 
with initiative and personality.—Write Box R.643, Willing’s, 362 Grays Inn Rd., W.C.1. 


ARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE. Hons. grad. with wide experience and 
proved ability in a responsible position seeks managerial or senior post in 
research or marketing with opportunity and prospects for the future.—Box 237. 





B.Sc. (ECONOMICS) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Provides postal t ition for the above Degree (obtainable without residence), which is a 
valuable qualificat‘on for executive appointments in commerce or industry, government 
or municipal ports. The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly 
qualified Tutors. Low tees.—Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for London Degrees and 
Diplomas ;C.E., etc.. free from Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 





HE Economists’ Bo:.kshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage. London, W.C.2, invites 
you to submit lists of books on Economics, History and Social Services, you may 
wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
TENOTYPING (MACHINE SHORTHAND), the modern method of taking notes, 
dictation and verbétim reports.—For prospectus of secretarial courses including 
Stenotyping. call, write or "phone Palantype College, 229-231 High Holborn, W.C.1, 
Telephone: HOLborn + i62. ‘ ° 
IFTS THAT SPREAD GOODWILL. To your staff, customers and friends. Food 
boxes and hampers, hams, fruit or gift vouchers; from 20s. We specialise in 
gift packing. Write for illustrated brochtre.—GRAYSON’S, Dept. EP. 123 Pall 
Mall, London. S W.1. (Whitehall 9186.) 
NTERPRISIIVNG AND QUALIFIED MEN required for responsible posts in 
Managemen‘ Show initiative by working now for a professional qualification, 
by means ot a Pitman Home Study Course.—Write for details to 41 Pitman House, 
Godalming, Surrey 
ISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading. Weigh up prospects by reading the 
Investors Chronicle, the best informed and widest read financial weekly. Two 
issues free from 30 Investors’ Chronicle House, 11 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2. 
HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors requiring the 
services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the Institute, 14 New Bridge 
Street, E.C.4. 
HE B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE of London University is open to all, without University 
residence It is a valuable qualification for ambitious men and women engaged 
in accountancy secretaryship, banking finance, commerce, public services. Wolsey 
Hall (est. 1894) ovides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
two) examinations at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall Students have 
passed London F Sc.(Econ.) (Final) exams. since 1925.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, 
M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. P17, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 
EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 
Buyers rey"iring rigid ~nd flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 
materials should ask for a quotation from Marley Extrusions Limited, 
Dept 99. Lenham, Maidstone, Kent. Harrietsham 381. 
S ERLING AFTER ISTANBUL an informed appraisal of exchange policy 
now and of the I:kely modifications in coming months in Britain's attitude to 
convertibility in the October issue of The Banker. For investors and analysts— 
The Great Sear or the Little?, by John Marvin: a comprehepsive discussion that 
analyses and portrays trends in markets, profits, dividends—and confidence—since 
the end of the “.r An editcrial article describes The Changing Curve of Gilt-edged 
Yields. 





The Banker fot October includes also a full survey of Japan’s Economic Problem; 
Australia’s Hire Purchase Boom; Denmark under Strain; and World Bank Leads 
the Way. Also tull coverage of the latest developments in the credit squeeze and 


of financial and ec nomic news from the United States and other overseas countries. 
Price 2s. 6d.. or 30s a year, post free, from booksellers or The Publisher, 72 Coleman 
Street, E.C 2 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinattc ns—B.Sc.Econ.. LL.B. and other external London University Degrees; 
Law Society; Bar; Accuountancy: Banking: Secretarial: Civil Service: Commercials; 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice. mentioning examination (Cf 
any) or subjects in which interested. ic the Secretary (G. 9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Or call at 30 Queen Vi.toria Street, London, E.C.4, 








Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s 
Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canadz : $21.50 or £7.14 * 
East Africa : £5.5s. 

Eeypt : £5.5s, 


eee: 


Europe (except Poland): £4.15s 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 
Hongkong : £7 

India & Ceylon £6 


Iran: £6 iraq: £6 





at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Israel: £6 

japan: £9 

Malaya: £6.15s 

New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s 


Pakistan . £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s 
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Railways are more than Trains 


at Hams Hall Power Station 


MUS CRVANIC Al VAIN DILWN@G alone makes possible the vast 


tonnages moved by rail every week ... every day. It makes possible not only the loading 
or unloading of coal wagons at high speed, but on it also depends the swift delivery of 
coal to power stations (themselves a prime essential in the chain of capital equipment 
and investment behind the trains). Mechanical handling equipment of all kinds has long 
been a speciality of MITCHELL, introducers of the first side tippler to handle wagons. 
Tipplers, conveyors, transporters, coaling plant, space-and-labour saving mechanical 
marshalling yards—wherever they are needed to increase productivity and raise efficiency, 
Mitchell can be relied on to provide ‘know how’ for economic design and construction. 


35 years of Progressive Development for Power Supply, Civil Engineering and Mechanical Handling Equipment 


ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON WCI 





